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What Remains to be Done. 





RESIDENT Cleveland’s order has cleared the air. 
Doubt no longer exists as to the status of this position 
or that in the executive civil service. Offices filled by ap- 
pointment subject to confirmation by the Senate, and employ- 
ments in the lowest grade of the labor service remain as they 
were. All other positions, either now existing or hereafter 
created, are classified ; and, with the exception of about one 
per cent., all are to be subject, in future, to the competitive 
rules. Of the excepted list of 853 officers, 635 are assistant 
postmasters, for whose classification competitively the best of 
reasons exist. With this exception in mind, it may be said that 
Mr. Cleveland has completed the reform of the executive 
civil service, so far as classification is concerned ; the improve- 
ments in the administration of the system still to be desired, 
time and experience will bring. 

While congratulating ourselves and the country on the 
accomplishment of this great work, it is a fit time to consider 
the work remaining to be done and to prepare to take it up 
with energy. 


The classes still to be brought within the merit system in- 
clude the great army of postmasters, their assistants, and the 


minor subordinates at offices other than free delivery offices ; the 
employees of the District of Columbia; the employees of the 
Legislative and Judical branches of the government, and the 
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common laborers. Add to the classification of these, the sub- 
stitution of a competitive system of appointment for that at 
present in operation in the Consular Service, and the repeal 
of the Tenure of Office acts, and the programme of future 
work is complete. Approximately 85,000 places have been 
brought within the classified service; there are 120,000 that 
remain outside. 

The most sensible and practicable plan for the classifica- 
tion of postmasters is that proposed by Postmaster-General 
Wilson, having in view the consolidation of offices of the sec- 
ond, third and fourth class with principal offices of the first 
class, and the redesignation of the postmasters as superintend- 
ents or clerks, according to importance. It will be perfectly 
practicable through this system to reach all but the smallest 
and least important offices. Nothing stands in the way of its 
extension save the hostility of Congress, which was demon- 
strated so strikingly during the late session. As the people of 
the country grow to understand the great value of the new 
plan in its purely economic respects, and to appreciate the in- 
creased efficiency it brings, this hostility will be overcome, 
‘Though there is a deal of weary work first to be reckoned 
with, the wresting of the post offices from the Congressional 
spoilsmen is a thing that is bound to be accomplished. 

The difficulties in the way of classifying the postmasters 
are repeated in the case of the District employees. The places 
they hold are all that remain to the Congressmen in the Cap- 
itol city itself Regarding the proposition to give them up the 
present Congress has shown its temper unmistakably. The 
promotion of the classification bill will be continued none the 
less vigorously by the citizens of Washington, but they will need 
active aid from the outside. 

The application of the merit rules to the employees of 
Congress, though apt to come more remotely than the other 
extensions, is openly advocated by a few members, and se- 
cretly desired by many. ‘The great increase in the number of 
petty offices within the gift of either House indicates to some 
degree the amount of pressure constantly brought to bear. 
Such disgraceful scenes as attended the reorganization of both 
Senate and House in December last are but the natural out- 
come of this condition. It is time for the Congress of the 
United States to be placed on a plane with the other great 
legislative bodies of the world, with respect both to the train- 
ing and efficiency of its employees, and the dignity of its meth- 
ods of organization. 

The case of the laborers is simple. The system of reg- 
istration which has worked so well in the Navy Yards may 
be adopted for each department by the President or the de- 
partment heads. Though laborers are beyond the scope of 
the Civil Service Act, no extra authority seems necessary to 
enable the administration officers to establish this reform. 

The repeal of the four years term laws, attempted so often 
since their original enactment seventy-six years ago, has 
never been more urgently necessary. The extension of the 
classification in the executive civil service has reached the 
offices saved to the spoils system by these barbarous stat- 






















































































































































































































































































































































utes; they are a constant hindrance to further progress. 
When they have been removed, and it has become custom at 
least to retain every merely ministerial officer so long as he is 
faithful, honest and capable, the last advance will have been 
made, and the completion of the work may be proclaimed. 


With the appreciation of what has been done there must 
come a strong faith in the early accomplishment of these 
other things. Evidences of the great change that has been 
wrought are at every hand; a presidential campaign is about 
to open in which the element of promises of spoils must be 
almost removed; the great bulk of the executive places, in 
point of relative importance, are secure from partisan assault, 
and even those of a higher order still unclassified are far less 
valuable to either side than they have ever been. ‘There are 
no longer great patronage offices among them. The Collector 
of the Port of New York has but one office to fill by arbitrary 
choice. The time is not far past when the New York Collector 
was the most important Federal officer outside of Washingtcn ; 
to-day there are few, even within the city, who are familiar 
with his name. No instance of the different relation of the 
officers of the government to party politics is more significant 
than this. 

The conversion of public opinion, to which in a large 
degree, the progress made is to be attributed, is almost com- 
plete. It is evidenced in many ways; in the general feeling 
of satisfaction with which the President’s order has been re- 
ceived, in the enthusiastic popular appreval of the advances 
being made in New York, in the adoption of civil service 
rules by popular vote in Western cities—Chicago and Evan- 
ston in Illinois, Tacoma and Seattle in Washington—in the 
awakening interest in the South, and in the local agitation in 
many states. With this force behind it, the movement for con- 
tinued reform cannot fail; nor can the successful completion 
of the work, both in the Federal service and in every State, 
be far distant. 


The Record of the Month. 


will not wot he | possible to state accurately 
the number of positions affected by the 

executive order of May 6, until more com- 
plete returns have been received from the several Departments. 
The official figures undoubtedly will vary the estimates already 
published, but the total will be between twenty-five and thirty 
thousand. 

The list of classified positions excepted from competitive 
examination has been more easily compiled. ‘The total will 
be 853, or less than one per cent. of the entire classified ser- 
vice. Prior to May 6, it was 2,006, or more than three per 
cent. of the total then classified. The full list of present ex- 
ceptions is as follows: 


The Federal = 
Service. 


DEPARTMENTAL SERVICE. 
Private Secretaries or confidential clerks (not exceeding two) 


to the President or to the head of each of the eight Executive 
SIND 5 hex aiciaia cs. o.kbia ee De kiss bio eH SISNIa OS AHERN tlei8 18 


Custom House SERVICE. 
(a) One cashier in each customs district having more than 
five employes 87 
(4) One chief or principal deputy, or assistant collector, in 
each customs district whose employes number as many as 50; 
(6 districts—New York, Baltimore, Boston, New Orleans, Phi- 
ladelphia, San Francisco).............000 
Post OFFICE SERVICE. 
(2) One assistant postmaster, or chief assistant to the post- 
master, of whatever designation, at each post office 
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(4) One cashier of each first-class post office, when employed 
under the roster title of cashier only 


ee ey See ees ee 44 
oo 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE. 
One cashier in each internal revenue district ............. 63 
WONG seis elicswwwes 853 


Prior to May 6 the excepted places in the Departmental 
Service numbered 1,038, in the Railway Mail Service 118, and 
in the Indian Service 24—a total of 1,179. ‘These branches 
are all part of the ‘“ Departmental Service” of the new classi- 
fication, where the entire excepted list now consists of the 18 
secretaries of the President and the cabinet officers. 


THE REVISION OF THE RULES. 


‘The revised rules are printed in full as a supplement to 
the current number of Goop GOVERNMENT. It will be noted 
that beyond the mere inclusion of hitherto unclassified branches 
they contain many provisions of great practical value, that will 
strengthen and improve the previously existing system. The 
change in the system of promotions is of especial importance. 
Boards of Promotions are to be appointed by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission in each Department, the Commission retain- 
ing full control in the case of each, thus placing the exam- 
inations for promotion on a plane with those for original en- 
trance to the service. It is then provided that “ Within any 
part of the service to which promotion regulations have been, 
or may hereafter be, applied, certification of those eligible to 
original appointment shall not be made for filling a vacancy in 
a position above the lowest class in any grade, whenever there 
is any person eligible and willing to be promoted to said va- 
cancy,” provided only, “That a vacancy in any position re- 
quiring the exercise of technicat skill or professional knowl- 
edge may be filled by original appointment.” 

The possibility of unjust discrimination in matters of dis- 
cipline is guarded against by the provision that, “In mak- 
ing removals or reductions, or in imp@sing punishment, for de- 
linquency or misconduct, penalties like in character shall be 
imposed for like offences, and action thereupon shall be taken 
irrespective of the political or religious opinions or affiliations 
of the offenders.” While there is no departure from the wise 
plan of leaving the power of removal without undue limita- 
tion, it is implied clearly that removals or reductions are to 
be made only for reasons of satisfactory character, and politi- 
cal action must be permitted to interfere in no degree with 
the discipline and good order of the service. 

The amendment to the Postal Rules providing for the class- 
ification of employees of small post offices consolidated with 
free delivery offices is incorporated in Rule III. It may be 
observed in passing, that beside the postmasters, there are 
7,846 employees at unclassified offices, the majority of whom 
would be brought under the rules if Mr. Wilson’s wise plan 
of consolidation were permitted by Congress to be fully car- 
ried out. 

A number of provisions are inserted in the new rules, de- 
signed to do away with opportunities, previously existing, for 
various tricks and evasionss, and, as a final and crowning 
safeguard, it is provided that “ Any person in the executive 
civil service of the United States who shall willfully violate 
any of the provisions of the Civil Service Act, or of these 
rules, shall be dismissed from office.” 


THE ATTACK ON POST OFFICE CUNSOLIDATION, 

The conferrees on the Post Office appropriation bill re- 
ported the Gorman and Pasco amendments—the one forbid- 
ding the consolidation of post offices at county seats, the other 
restricting it to the corporate limits of any city—in a com- 
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promise form. It is understood that the House conferrees 
objected to the proposed limitations in ¢ofo, but that those 
from the Senate were so insistent—Senator Blackburn in par- 
ticular—that in order to report the bill at all, some concession 
was absolutely necessary. The amendments as reported, and 
subsequently passed, read as follows: 


Provided, that no post office established at any county seat shall be 
abolished or discontinued by reason of any consolidation of post offices 
made by the Postmaster-General under existing law, and any such post- 
office at a county seat heretofore consolidated shall be established as a 
separate post office at such county seat ; 

Provided, however, that this provision shall not apply to the city of 
Cambridge, Mass., or to Towson, Md.; and provided, further, that here- 
after no station, sub-station or branch post office shall be established be- 
yond the corporate limits or boundaries of any city or town in which the 
principal office to which such station, sub-station or branch office is at- 
tached is located, except in cases of villages, towns or cities of 1,500 or 
more inhabitants, not distant more than five miles from the outer bound- 
ary or limits of such city or town in which the principal office is lo- 
cated. 

Cambridge and Towson are excepted because the people 
of each, who for some time have enjoyed the better service 
the consolidation plan permits, insisted on its continuance. 
The people of Elicott City, Maryland, Senator Gorman's 
home office, had protested also, but in this case, which had 
been the origin of the whole disturbance, the Senator had 
his way. The town must return to the old system. 

The fixing of the limit for consolidation to five miles from 
the corporate lines of a city, may allow some further develop- 
ment of the plan; but the refusal of Congress to permit the 
necessary transfer of funds from the account for Postmasters’ 
salaries to that for clerical service will prevent any material 
extension for a year at least. 


THE CONSULAR BILL REPORTED. 


The bill to provide for the reorganization of the Con- 
sular and Diplomatic service, introduced by Senator Lodge, 
was reported favorably from the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations on May 27. It is changed but slightly from the form 
of last year. In an accompanying report the Committee refers 
to the Executive order of September 20 last, classifying’a por- 
tion of the Consular Service under non-competitive examina- 
tion rules, and adds: 


It will be seen that this provides only partially for the Consular Ser- 
vice and does not diminish the need of comprehensive reorganization 
proposed by the accompanying bill ; in fact the scheme proposed in the 
bill is an extension of that established by the Executive order, and gives 
not only complete reorganization, but the authority of law to the classifi- 
cation, which now rests on a departmental order. 

The Consular Reform bill was the only one of the several 
measures designed to add to the classified service branches 
unaffected by the act of 1883, which was advanced in any 
degree during the recent session of Congress. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF LABORERS. 


The President, on the 8th instant, took another important 
step toward the improvement of the service by directing heads 
of Departments to include in the new classification all persons 
designated as laborers or workmen, but engaged regularly in 
duties pertaining to positions that are classified. The effect of 
this is to bring within the classified service a large number of 
persons designated as “ laborers” but in fact clerks and copy- 
ists. At the same time an opportunity for evasion that has 
been most bothersome to the Commision in the past is re- 
moved. Hitherto the line of separation between laborers and 
the lowest class of skilled laborers or clerks has been obscure 
and uncertain. It is now to be determined by the actual 
duties performed, and none but those the Commission 
is satisfied are engaged in ordinary manual labor will be enti- 
tled to exemption from classification. It remains only for the 
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President to extend to all departments the Navy Yard sys- 
tem of registration to bring laborers of every class within the 
merit system. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE EXAMINING FORCE, 

A. Ralph Serven, formerly a Chief of Division in the of- 
fice of the Comptroller of the Currency, has been appointed 
Chief Examiner of the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, to succeed the late Major Webster. Mr. Serven quali- 
fied on the gth instant, and is now actively engaged in reor- 
ganizing local Boards, and in directing the many new examina- 
tions the late extensions have made necessary. 


Most encouraging progress has been 
made in New York State during the past 
month. It is apparent that with the aid of 
the Courts, and the co-operation of important executive 
officers, the competitive system, as prescribed by the new Con- 
stitution, will shortly be extended to every branch of the civil 
service, both of the state and of each city. The question of 
the probable effect of the Constitution was brought up prom- 
inently in the case of the “ confidential” agents and clerks of 
the Excise Department. By vote of the majority of the State 
Civil Service Commission these had been placed in the non- 
competitive schedule. Acting on the advice of a number of 
the most eminent lawyers in the state, Comptroller Roberts 
refused to pay salaries to any whose appointment had not been 
made as the result of competitive examination. The legal 
opinions secured were so convincing that Excise Commissioner 
Lyman himself concluded that further opposition would be 
useless. Thirty-one of his appointees had already been ex- 
amined non-competitively and fifteen of them rejected. Even 
those who passed this ordeal the Comptroller could not be ex- 
pected to pay. Mr. Lyman accordingly wrote the Civil 
Service Commission asking that the classification of his sub- 
ordinates be made competitive, but protesting at the same 
time that many analagous positions in other departments, 
classified in the non-competitive schedule before the adoption 
of the constitutional amendment, should be placed on the 
same footing as his. In response to this suggestion, Commis- 
sioner Burt, at the next meeting of the Commission, moved 
for the suspension of all rules relating to the non-competitive 
schedule. This plan was adopted, with the approval of the 
Governor, and in consequence, all positions previously non- 
competitive, including those in the Excise Department, are, 
for the present at least, subject to competitive examination. 

It is expected that Governor Morton will make the sus- 
pension permanent, and, not only this, but that he will reduce 
materially the list of places now exempt from all examination. 
The Civil Service Reform Association has asked him to do 
this, and to take other steps that seem necessary to the com- 
plete fulfilment of the constitutional requirement. The Asso- 
ciation’s letter, with the Governor’s reply, is printed in another 
column. The re-classification the Governor has under con- 
sideration will probably be a complete readjustment of 
offices and employments, so far as practicable on a uniformly 
competitive basis. 

Meanwhile the competitive examinations for positions in 
the Excise Department have been ordered for June 24, and 
will be held separately in each of the eight judicial districts of 
the State. 


The New York 
State Service. 


SUPERINTENDENT ALDRIDGE’S UNCOMFORTABLE POSITION, 


George W. Aldridge, the accomplished spoilsman at pres- 
ent in control of the State Department of Public Works, has 
had a number of unhappy experiences as the result of his 
reckless violation of the Civil Service rules a year ago. Gov- 
ernor Morton has vetoed the fifty-five separate bills passed the 
last day of the legislative session, and providing payment for 
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the services of the fifty-five clerks whom the Courts had held 
to be entitled to no pay. Had the Governor signed the bills, 
Comptroller Roberts would still have refused to pay the men 
on the ground that such payments would be as directly vio- 
lative of the Constitution as was the original employment of 
the men. For the same reason the Attorney-General, it is 
said, has refused to allow the matter to be brought for adjust- 
ment before the Board of Claims. 

As the case stands, it seems that Aldridge is personally 
responsible for the $30,000 the appointees claim. It is un- 
derstood that part of this sum had already been advanced to 
the men; the balance they will probably be able to recover 
in personal suits against the Superintendent. Whatever efforts 
Aldridge may make to have the State reimburse him will be 
opposed vigorously by the Civil Service Reform Association. 
His “spoils” experiment seems likely to prove a costly one. 


New York Mayor Strong, on the rst instant, issued the 
City. expected order bringing within the competitive 
schedules of the local classification the bulk of 
the higher places that have been exempt; 60 positions, in- 
cluding 170 employees, and representing an annual salary list 
of $318,000 are affected. Of the total of 15,000 offices and 
employments in the Municipal Service, exclusive of those in 
the schools, scarcely fifty remain excepted from examination, 
and these are confined to heads of departments and their 
deputies, private secretaries, and a few of the higher profes- 
sional positions. ‘The list of places included in the recent 
order is interesting as indicating the high character of positions 
it is now deemed perfectly practicable to fill through com- 
petitive examination. It is as follows: 


Mayor’s OFFICE: Warrant and Bond Clerk ; Marshal. 

FINANCE DEPARTMENT: General Bookkeeper ; Paymaster’s Clerks ; 
Assistant Cashiers; Clerks of Markets ; Deputy Collector of City Rev- 
enue ; Paymaster’s Messenger. 

STREET CLEANING DEPARTMENT: Chief Clerk. 

DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC Works: Chief Clerk; Water Purveyor ; 
Superintendents of Bureaus ; Examiner of Complaints. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT : Assistant Secretary ; Bookkeeper ; Secretary of 
Relief Fund ; Inspector of Combustibles ; Fire Marshal. 

HEALTH DEPARTMENT: Sanitary Superintendent: Register of 
Records ; Secretary ; Attorney and Counsel; Assistant Counsel; As- 
sistant Sanitary Superintendent. 

PARK DEPARTMENT: Engineer of Construction; Topographical 
Engineer ; General Inspector ; Superintendent. 

DEPARTMENT OF STREET IMPROVEMENTS: 23d and 24th Wards; 
Superintendent of Maintenance ; General Inspector and Foreman. 

DEPARTMENT OF Docks: Clerk to the Treasurer; Collectors ; 
Superintendent of Docks ; Dock Masters; Assistant Dock Masters. 

DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS: Deputy Commission- 
ers ; Assessors. 

BOARD OF CITY RECORD: Supervisor of the City Record ; Deputy 
Supervisor and Accountant ; Private Secretary. 

BOARD OF ELECTRICAL CONTROL: Engineer ; Electrical F-xpert ; 
Assistant Secretary. 

COMMISSIONERS OF ACCOUNTS : Assistant Examiners ; Clerks. 

BOARD OF ESTIMATE AND APPORTIONMENT : Clerks. 

CIVIL SERVICE SUPERVISORY AND EXAMINING BOARDS 
Chief Clerk; Chief Examiner; Examiners. 

BoARD OF ALDERMEN; Deputy Clerk; Committee Clerks ; 
grossing Clerks; Librarian ; Messengers ; Sergeant at Arms. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC CilARITIES: Medical Superintendent of 
Hospitals ; Purchasing Agent; General Storekeeper; Superintendents 
of Hospitals and Almshouses; Superintendent and Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Out-Door Poor Department ; Chiefs of Staff in Hospitals. 

DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION: Purchasing Agent; General Store- 
keeper ; Wardens of Prisons and Workhouses ; Deputy Wardens. 

The way in which this order has been received by the 
men promivent in local “ practical politics” may well be im- 
agined. Among the better class of citizens, and, with one ex- 
ception, by the newspapers, the Mayor’s action has been 
praised enthusiastically : but among the other class, and par- 
ticularly among those followers of Tammany Hall who expect 
to have another chance at the patronage within a year or two, 
the indignation is intense. The employees of the Board of 
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Aldermen have always been exempt as a mark of “courtesy ” 
to a “legislative body.” Alderman Wund, the Tammany 
representative of the old Fourteenth District, assured a re- 
porter for one of the papers that the new arrangement “ means 
the beginning of the end of government by the people in this 
country. Take away the offices, and what motive will a man 
have for working for his party? He will lose all interest in 
his party, and in his country, and what will be the conse- 
quence? Things will goto the dogs!” Mr. Wund’s asso- 
ciates, with few exceptions, expressed themselves in similar 
terms. At the last meeting of the Board their protest took 
shape in the adoption of a resolution instructing the Board’s 
counsel to ascertain the “legal rights of the Aldermen in the 
matter,” and to discover whether or no nothing could be done 
to set aside the Mayor’s action. The various department 
heads, with few exceptions, are pleased with the new order, 
but it will probably be some time before the Aldermen are 
consoled. 

The desperate straits in which the lay spoilsmen find them- 
selves is evidenced by the recent organization of an “ Anti- 
Civil Service League,” the leader in this movement being Mr. 
“ Abe” Gruber, widely known as one of Mr. Platt’s active 
lieutenants. At the first meeting of the new League, a com- 
munication from the “ Roscoe Conkling Republican Club ” 
was read, setting forth that resolutions had been passed by 
that organization recommending such modification of the 
Civil Service laws as shall render them more “ practical” in 
operation, and which shall exempt from their provisions 
“government employees whose salary is $1,200 or less per 
annum.” These resolutions had been introduced by Mr. 
““Sweetbreads” Grenner, one of the “confidential” Excise 
agents, who, a few days before, had failed to hold on to the 
“$1,200 salary” attached to that office because of his inability 
to pass a non-competitive examination, too severe in his case 
to be worthy the name of “practical.” Gruber announces that 
he will continue his crusade until the people have reversed 
their action in placing Civil Service Reform in the Constitution. 
It is not to be denied that his work in this direction will be in- 
structive. 


The attempt to do away with the system of 
labor registration in Brooklyn has failed com- 
pletely. At the suggestion of Mayor Wurster the majority of 
the local Civil Service Commission voted to amend the rules 
so that the only test of fitness of a candidate for the labor ser- 
vice would be the filing of his application blank, attested by 
two citizens, and permitting the appointing officer to make 
selections from any point he chose on the lists of those regis- 
tered. The amendments were agreed to by Mayor Wurster, 
and forwarded to the State Civil Service Commission for ap- 
proval. Ata hearing given by the Commission at Albany the 
Mayor’s side was represented by Civil Service Commissioner 
Nissen, Assistant Corporation Counsel Sperry, Deputy City 
Works Commissioner Fielding, and other city officers. Mr. 
J. Warren Greene appeared for the Civil Service Reform As- 
sociation of Brooklyn, in opposition. As a result of Mr. 
Greene's argument the Commission voted unanimously to dis- 
approve the amendments submitted. The registration system 
will not, therefore, be disturbed. Meanwhile, under the direc- 
tion of the new Secretary of the Brooklyn Commission, Mr. 
Lent, the system has been radically improved. No appoint- 
ments have been made to the labor service while the question 
of modification of the system has been pending, but when the 
Mayor’s heads of departments are prepared to select their 
force for Summer work, they will be able to draft from a very 
efficient body of men. 


Brooklyn. 


THE OLD PLAN OF ‘‘STARVING’’ THE COMMISSION. 
The work of the Brooklyn Commission is apt to be seri- 
ously impaired through the lack of funds necessary for its con- 
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tinuance. During 1895 the appropriation allowed for all pur- 
poses was $12,500. At the end of the year there existed a 
deficit of approximately $7,000. The Legislature passed an 
act authorizing the Board of Estimate to appropriate $10,000 
to cover this sum, and to meet other unusual expenses of the 
current year, but up to the present time this appropriation has 
not been made. For 1897 the Commission asks $25,000. 
The Board of Estimates has already cut this down to $17,000, 
although for the same work in New York City approximately 
$40,000 is expended. The work of the Commission has in- 
creased so greatly that without the extra appropriation of 
$10,000 and the larger permanent appropriation for 1897, it 
cannot be continued. During 1894 there were 48 examina- 
tions held, with 3,058 competitors, and in 1895, 57 examina- 
tions with 4,868 competitors. During the first three and a half 
months of 1896, in 17 examinations held, the number of com- 
petitors has been 4,886. The 23,000 papers received in these 
examinations had been marked by the members of the Com- 
mission personally. These gentlemen give their services gratui- 
tously, and the unfairness of taxing them in this manner is 
manifest. Part of the increase asked for 1897 was to provide 
paid examiners. The Board of Estimate is composed of mem- 
bers unfriendly to the Civil Service system, one of whom, 
Comptroller Palmer, is one of the most notorious spoilsmen in 
Brooklyn. It is evident that the old “starving” policy has 
been adopted, but it is hardly likely that this will be permit- 
ted by the public. If the Commission is obliged to suspend 
its work, a public meeting may be necessary to convince the 
Comptroller and his associates that this is the case. 


Governor Morton, on the gth 
instant, announced the appoint- 
ment of the members of the 
Greater New York Charter Commission. The mayors of New 
York, Brooklyn and Long Island City, the Attorney-General, 
the State Engineer, and the president of the former Greater 
New York Commission are named as Commissioners in the 
act. ‘The members selected by the Governor are as follows: 

Seth Low, of New York, president of Columbia College 
and ex-Mayor of Brooklyn; Gen. Benj. F. Tracy, of Brook- 
lyn, ex-Judge of the Court of Appeals and ex-Secretary of the 
Navy; John F. Dillon, of New York, ex-Judge of the United 
States Circuit Court; Ashbel P. Fitch, of New York, ex-mem- 
ber of Congress and now City Comptroller; Gen. Stewart L. 
Woodford, of Brooklyn, ex-Lieutenant Governor; Silas B. 
Dutcher, of Brooklyn, ex-Superintendent of Public Works ; 
William C. De Witt, of Brooklyn, ex-Corporation Counsel ; 
Geo. W. Pinney, Jr., of Staten Island, the present District At- 
torney of Richmond County; and Garret J. Garretson, pres- 
ent County Judge of Queens County. 

The Commission must report a complete charter by Feb- 
ruary 1, 1897, and, by the terms of the Greater New York Act, 
passes out of existence a month later. The theory of the act 
is that the charter will be adopted by the Legislature of 1897, 
and a Mayor for Greater New York elected in the follow- 
ing November, to assume office January 1, 1898. 


The Greater New York 
Commission. 


‘ The Appellate Division of the Su- 
The ~~, mae preme Court at Albany has sustained 

, the decision of Justice Parker to the 
effect that the so-called “ Albany Police Act,” which proposed 
the reorganization of the local police department on political 
lines, is unconstitutional. The opinion, which is written by 
Judge Herrick, is an exhaustive one. The high ground is 
taken that an equal division of commissionerships between 
the two principal public parties—the “ Bi-partisan” plan—is 
not in accord with the constitutional guarantee of government 
by the majority; and, further, that the forcing of this Act 
upon a city whose Mayor had twice rejected it is contrary to 
the principles of local self-government, firmly imbedded in the 
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new Constitution. The point made by the lower Court, that 
to confine the selection of Commissioners to the members of 
the two political parties, is to disfranchise citizens who are 
members of other parties, and an abridgment of rights given 
by the Constitution is also upheld. 

The decision if sustained by the Court of Appeals will have 
a far-reaching effect, and will tend to lessen materially the 
amount of pernicious partisan legislation that is annually pro- 
posed at Albany. 


The Legislature of Massachusetts, 
before adjourning, passed a new vet- 
eran act, which is in effect a codification of all previously ex- 
isting veteran laws, and which extends the preference and 
other extra privileges as closely as possible to the line drawn 
‘by the recent decision of the Supreme Court declaring un- 
constitutional the Act of 1895. It is expected that the new 
measure will receive the approval of Governor Wolcott. 

The bill provides, briefly, as follows: (1) That veterans 
passing in the open competitive examinations shall be preferred 
in appointment above all others, not veterans, whose names 
appear on the same eligible list; (2) That veterans may ap- 
ply for appointment without examination, stating, under oath, 
such facts as the Civil Service Rules may require, and that ap- 
pointing officers may by requisition call for the names of any 
or all such veterans so applying, and appoint or employ them 
for the office or position sought; (3) That no veteran hold- 
ing an office or employment in the public service of any city 
or town “shall be removed or suspended, or, without his con- 
sent, transferred from such office or employment, except af- 
ter a full hearing before the Mayor of such city, or Select- 
men of such town, at which he shall have the right to be 
represented in person or by counsel ;” (4) ‘That in the employ- 
ment of laborers in any city, preferences shall be given simi- 
lar to those in the case of competitive places, excepting that 
the Civil Service Commissioners may recognize an age limit 
in certifying a person for employment, when the appointing 
officer certifies that the work to be performed requires the 
services of young and vigorous men, and the Commissioners 
on investigation are satisfied that this certificate is true. 

It has not as yet been determined whether suits will be 
brought to question the constitutionality of the preference 
above all competitors on an eligible list, although it is the 
opinion of many that the argument of the Court in holding 
unconstitutional the Act of 1895 would apply in this case also. 


Massachusetts. 


At the annual meeting of the Civil Service 
Reform Association of Maryland, held May 
29, it was decided to commence at once an educational cam- 
paign in the interest of the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment providing for the incorporation of the merit system in 
the organic law of the State. Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, who 
has been president of the Association for eight years past, and 
who has disagreed with the majority of the Executive Com- 
mittee regarding the wisdom of committing the Association to 
the support of the amendment, declined re-election, explain- 
ing his attitude in the matter in the course of his annual ad- 
dress, the greater part of which is published in this issue of 
Goop GovERNMENT. State Senator J. Wirt Randall of Anna- 
polis, was elected to succeed him. ‘The other officers chosen 
included Daniel Coit Gilman, J. Hall Pleasants, John K. 
Cowen, William Henry Baldwin, Jr., John S. Wirt, J. Clar- 
ence Lane, James Alfred Pearce and Charles J. Bonaparte, 
Vice-Presidents ; E. G. Baetjer, Secretary and Thomas Ers- 
kine Carson, Treasurer. Mr.William Reynolds is continued as 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


Maryland. 


THE CASE OF THE BALTIMORE OFFICES, 
The test case brought to determine the validity of the 
ordinances under which the City Council has usurped the 
power of appointment, and denied to the Mayor any partici- 
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pation in the selection of department heads and other ofiicers, 
has been brought to trial before Judge Ritchie in the Superior 
Court of Baltimore. The action is brought in the name of 
Capt. Creager, who had been appointed by the Council as 
City Collector, and to whom the Mayor had refused to 
administer the oath of office. It is hardly expected that the 
case will come to a definite issue before the Fall. 

The reappointment by Governor Lowndes of the demo- 
cratic Collector, Lewis M. Hopkins, has been followed by an 
amusing instance of the ethics of spoils politics. Mr. Hop- 
kins has conceived it to be his duty to dismiss several of the 
democratic clerks who have served under him for some time 
past, and to fill their places by the appointment of 
republicans, as a slight token of his appreciation of the honor 
the Governor has conferred upon him. He has been deterred 
for the moment by the announcement by Mayor Hooper that 
he will refuse to swear in any persons so appointed ; but that 
he should take the action in question at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, he announces as “ nothing more than what is due from 
one gentleman to another.” Mr. Hopkins was reappointed 
merely to tide over the emergency existing as the result of the 
deadlock, and as the Governor really had no choice except to 
reappoint him, his gratitude seems, to say the least, excessive. 


The Citizens’ League of New Orleans, 
which won so signal a victory in the recent 
municipal election in that city, has drafted and presented to 
the Legislature a new city charter, the principal feature of 
which is the proposed appointment of a Civil Service Com- 
mission, and the adoption of civil service rules. As the 
members of the Legislature elected by the League hold the 
balance of power in that body, it is expected that the charter 
will be passed without serious opposition. The proposed 
Civil Service Board is to consist of three Commissioners to be 
appointed by the Mayor, with the consent of the Council: 
they are to hold office for twelve years, and must not have 
been candidates for, or the incumbent of, any municipal office 
of the State within four years of the date of their appoint- 
ment. During their incumbency they may not be candidates 
for any office, members of any political committee, or dele- 
gates to any political convention, and they are to be ineligible 
for any office under the government of the city for four years 
after their incumbency shall cease. Each Commissioner is to 
receive an annual salary of $3,000. The examinations for 
which they are to provide are to be competitive, and are to 
cover “ all offices which are not elective.” 

Among other leading features of the charter is the change 
from an unpaid City Council of thirty, to a paid Council of 
seventeen members, who are to be elected not by wards, as at 
present, but from the city at large. Authority and responsi- 
bility is to be centred in the Mayor who is to appoint single 
heads of city departments, subject to confirmation by the 
Council. 


New Orleans. 


Lie CasE PLAINLY STATED.—Pressure for the removal of an 
official generally arises from the fact that somebody wants 
his particular place and is making a strong effort'to get it. The 
cause of this pressure does not exist when the man who de- 
sires a place must submif to a competitive examination which, 
while it may put him on the eligible list, does not give him 
any assurance of the particular place he wants, nor, in fact 
any other place, for others may pass a better examination and 
consequently take a higher rank in the list of eligibles. ‘The 
protection which the Civil Service Rules give to incumbents 
proves in practice to be quite substantial, though indirect, but 
it applies only to those who perform their work well. The 
inefficient and careless will stand no better chance of retaining 
their places than they would if the Rules were not extended 
so as to cover the places which they fill—Zvie (7a.) Herald. 
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The Situation in Maryland. 


BONAPARTE’S 





MR. ADDRESS ON RETIRING FROM THE 


OF THE CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIATION, 


PRESIDENCY 





ALTIMORE, June 11.—The address of Mr. Charles J. 
Bonaparte, on retiring from the presidency of the Civil 
Service Reform Association of Maryland, is at once an inter- 
esting review of the situation in this State and a statement of 
the reasons impelling Mr. Bonaparte to relinquish the leader- 
ship of the local movement for Civil Service Reform. It is, 
in part, as follows : 

Since our last Annual Meeting the voters of this State 
have entrusted its government to the Republican party, in 
Maryland for well-nigh thirty years a hopeless and discredited 
minority. That party declared in its platform—“ That a// 
public offices exist for the good of the people ody, and it is 
the right of the people to have them administered wth an eye 
single to the public interest.” Itis very generally said that the 
Republican candidates and speakers during the campaign 
went beyond their platform in pledging the party to observe, 
if successful, the principles of Civil Service Reform; to my 
mind, this is not true. Every man who sought an office, 
whether executive or legislative, on the faith of a declaration 
of principles containing the words | have quoted avowed him- 
self a Civil Service Reformer; every man who asked of his 
fellow citizens their votes for such a candidate is fit company 
for Hungry Joe if he then knew that candidate to be a spoils- 
man. 

If what I say seem sweeping to any of my hearers, this is 
only because, as I said here six years ago, and have often said 
elsewhere, many persons imagine that Civil Service Reform, as 
a system, requires the selection of all public officers by com- 
petitive examination, or else their retention in office during 
good behavior, and associate with it no other idea whatso- 
ever beyond these two. Undoubtedly in many cases the prin- 
ciples of the reform can be best applied practically to the 
choice of public servants by adopting a method of appoint- 
ment which leaves no room for favoritism, and making con- 
tinued employment depend, and depend only, upon proved 
efficiency and fidelity ; but there is room for these principles 
however the officer be chosen and however long or short, cer- 
tain or uncertain may be his term. In 18go I illustrated this 
statement by a reference to the man who was thrice elected 
Treasurer of this State by Legislatures themselves elected at 
the close of political campaigns which he had conducted as 
Chairman of the Democratic State Central Committee, and 
who subsequently confessed that he had embezzled some 
$150,000 of the State’s money. It was a gross violation of 
the principles of Civil Service Reform when this man was 
chosen Treasurer of Maryland, not because the General As- 
sembly ought to have examined the several candidates in 
arithmetic and bookkeeping, but because it ought not to have 
used a public office of great responsibility to advance supposed 
partisan interests and reward questionable partisan services. 
It was timely ¢hen to add that these principles are no less 
flagrantly disregarded when successive Mayors of Baltimore 
allow Councilmen to change all the lamplighters in their re- 
spective wards at will, not that a lamplighter is any the less 
fitted to discharge his duties as soon as he knows which ar 
his lamps than he will be after twenty years of experience an«! 
rheumatism, but because the mayor has as little right under his 
oath of office to give away a petty place to a political friend, 
as to give him an armchair or a sofa out of his reception room 
at the City Hall... . 

It may be said, indeed, I know it has been, that the part 
of the Republican platform which I have quoted enunciates 
mere truisms, disputed by none, but practically disregarded by 
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all, at least in politics. The principles of Civil Service Re- 
form rest upon truisms: its one fundamental principle is sim- 
ply that public office is a public trust, and its advocates de- 
mand only that public trustees do their duty ; not the half, or 
any other fraction, but the whole of their duty ; not that they 
do it here and there, or now and then, but that they do it 
everywhere and always. At one of our earlier Annual Meet- 
ings a gentleman from another State who delivered, by re- 
quest, a very interesting address, criticised an article contribu- 
ted by me to the “ Civil Service Reformer,” because, among 
other things, its writer (of whose identity he was ignorant) 
considered “ the principle of Civil Service Reform” one “ of 
high morality.” He was right as to this: 1 am ready to re- 
peat now what I have said more than once and very publicly : 
I admit my belief that “the principle of Civil Service Re- 
form ” is one “‘of high morality ;” and by this I mean that all 
men who have sufficiently reflected and are sufficiently in- 
formed to entertain an intelligent opinion must and do think 
alike on the subject; that no one who has any claim at all to 
public attention really doubts that “ the principle of Civil Ser- 
vice Reform” is just and beneficent; if he says that he 
doubts this, he tells an untruth; if he violates this “ princi- 
ple” in official conduct, he does so, just as he may commit 
theft or adultery, knowing that he does wrong. 

I concede that there may be room for honest and enlight- 
ened difference of opinion as to the practical application of 
the principle; one or another means to secure an efficient 
public service may or may not commend itself to every one’s 
judgment, but I, at least, cannot imagine a good man who has 
thought on the subject, and who knows enough about it to 
think to any purpose, and who yet fails to see that to promise 
or confer public office as a bait or reward for personal or 
party service is always and everywhere immoral: that it is a 
breach of trust and a form of bribery. 

Public men who have shamefully violated the pledges of 
their platform, may be readily believed if they say these 
pledges were hypocritical and mendacious, but the fact affords 
them no justification ; their moral standards may be those of 
poker sharps and confidence men, but it is not for them to 
say so: having obtained power under false pretenses, they 
will not be heard with patience when they tell a duped peo- 
ple: “ You ought to have known that we lied.” 

The Republican platform no less distinctly than the Con- 
stitution of this Association, asserts that a public officer is a 
trustee, and a trustee, not for a party or any fraction of a 
party, but for the public, the whole people; as well for 
those who have not votes as for those who have; as well for 
those who have voted for his competitor, as for those who 
have voted for him. As a trustee he is subject to two obli- 
gations unequivocally recognized by every jurisprudence to 
which trusts are known; he must not himself profit, directly 
or indirectly, in his own person or through the advancement 
of any other individual or organization, by the administration 
of his trust; and he must himself conduct this administration, 
not hand it over or farm it out to others. Ifa Governor or a 

Mayor uses the patronage which he holds in trust for the 
State or City to strengthen himself in his faction, or his fac- 
tion in his party, or his party at the polls, his conduct is in- 
distinguishable in morals from a guardian’s who should use 
his ward’s money in his own business or in the business of 
some firm or corporation of which he is a member. It is not 
enough that he may not choose unfit subordinates; but he 
must choose them so/e/y because of their fitness; if he allow 
any other consideration whatever to influence his choice, he 
is pro tanto unmindful of the duty which he has promised, nay 
sworn, to perform. 
Such is the promise of the platform: what has been the 
performance? One class of appointments will serve as an 
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appropriate and sufficient test: I mean the police magistracies 
of this City. Has Governor Lowndes filled these offices 
“ with an eye single to the public interest?” Has he considered, 
or, at least, treated them as existing “ for good of the people 
only?” Has he chosen for them men whom he believes to be 
qualified by character, associations, education and standing in 
the community to satisfactorily discharge their responsible 
duties? If he has, what shall we say of his intelligence or his 
information? Ifhe has not, what shall we say of his con- 
science and honor? 

But there is yet another question to be asked as to this 
matter :' did Governor Lowndes choose these men at all? It 
is vital to the people’s welfare that a public, like a private 
trust, should be executed by the trustee himself, not abdicated 
in favor of another. It is related of Mr. Lincoln, that, when 
he one day deplored to an intimate friend the necessity of 
sacrificing a faithful and competent official to appease the en- 
mity of an influential Congressman, whom we may call Mr. 
Nemo, his interlocutor (a Civil Service Reformer before the 
days of Civil Service Reform) asked with some indignation : 
“ But Mr. Lincoln, are you President, or is Nemo President ?” 
Mr. Lincoln replied at once: “ Nemo is President.” Alas! 
Nemo is also Governor of Maryland ; we didn’t vote for him, 
but he got the place. Occasiona!ly, perhaps when drowsy, he 
allows Lloyd Lowndes to do what the latter is paid and has 
sworn to do; and it is both fair and significant to note that on 
these occasions the work is usually well done : in those official 
acts which public opinion attributes to the Governor himself, 
public opinion finds little cause for complaint; unfortunately 
Nemo too seldom sleeps. 

A curious feature of the art of government as practised by 
our American spoils-mongers is that they would have each 
branch of the government neglect its own duties to meddle 
with those of another. We are more familiar with the usurpa- 
tion by legislative officers of executive functions, and some- 
times overlook the extent to which executive officers affect 
legislation through patronage ; but this is a grave and danger 
ous abuse, less obtrusive, but more insidious, than the other. 
Combined, the two constitute a system of double bribery ; the 
President or Governor pays Congressmen or State Legislators 
with places for votes, and they pay him with votes for places ; 
nor is it a trifling objection to this sordid traffic that through 
it the instruments of legitimate influence in matters of legisla- 
tion entrusted to the Chief Executive by our Constitutions 
have in great measure lost their efficacy and grown atrophied 
from disuse. It is very generally believed that during the late 
session of our General Assembly the Governor’s patronage was 
used freely and successfully to determine the choice of a Sen- 
ator of the United States, a matter wherewith the Governor 
had neither more nor less concern than any other citizen of 
Maryland. According to current rumor, a former Mayor of 
Baltimore was wont to boast that he had traded off six lamp- 
lighters for a Commissioner of Finance; to judge from the 
last quotations, the market price of a Senator seems to be 
higher. 

Bishop Latimer called bribery “a princely kind of thiev- 
ing,” but I see nothing “ princely ” in that form of it to which 
I refer. The lady who said of her hair, “ It is mine, because 
I paid for it,” could truthfully add, “ with my own money ;” 
but to a Governor who can, perhaps, say as much of his Leg- 
islature the purchase has cost nothing personally but his self- 
respect and the esteem of good men. He has bribed his fel- 
low-servants to betray their common master with the very 
talents that master had placed in his keeping. ‘ 

It has long been said that “ there’s no politics in politics ” 
among American spoilsmen ; in some cases there is not even 
partisanship. Of this, if uncontradicted reports prove well 
founded, we are soon to have a curious illustration. Governor 
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Lowndes has appointed Mr. Lewis Hopkins, Collector of 
State Taxes, and in so doing he has doubtless done well, for, 
whatever may be Mr. Hopkins’ merits or faults as an officer 
or a citizen, in the present ridiculous and humiliating condition 
of the City government, resulting from the monstrous proceed- 
ings of the Council, any other appointment would have 
caused serious embarassment and confusion. Unfortunately 
this action on the Governor’s part seems to have oppressed 
Mr. Hopkins with a burdensome sense of personal obliga- 
tion. To the common man, a faithful and efficient discharge 
of his official duties might seem the only recognition de- 
manded by the compliment of his selection, especially as Mr. 
Lowndes had, after all, but little more liberty of choice in 
this case than had Adam when he married Eve. But Mr. 
Hopkins is evidently and emphatically not a common man; 
as with Peter of the Bab Ballads, his 


: oversensitive and highly polished mind 
Wouldn’t suffer him to sanction a proceeding of the kind,” 


and life apparently will have for him few charms or none 
until he has, in turn, “ done something” for the Governor. 
This is unfortunate only from the shape in which he expects, 
according to the newspapers, to manifest his gratitude. If he 
should give the Governor a gold-headed cane or a dinner at 
the Maryland Club, I am confident that no one would ob- 
ject, or, indeed, care, but he proposes, if the reporters do him 
no injustice, to show his appreciation of his own appointment 
by dismissing a number of his subordinates who are Demo- 
crats, and filling their places with Republicans. At first sight, 
this would seem a singular method to show approval of the 
Governor’s course in permitting a Democrat to remain at the 
head of the Department ; if a person of such politics is unfit 
to collect taxes, why is Mr. Hopkins still at his desk? Heis 
quoted as saying: “ There has been no ‘deal’: I hope only 
to show the Governor that consideration which one gentleman 
owes to another.” 

When Mr. Smangle said to Sam Weller, “‘ Don’t be im- 
pertinent to a gentleman!” Sam replied: “ Not on no ac- 
count. If you'll tell me wen he vakes, I’ll be upon my wery 
best extra super behavior!” 

It is recorded that “this observation having a remote 
tendency to imply that Mr. Smangle was no gentleman, 
kindled his ire:” to avoid a similar catastrophe, I will limit 
myself to asking Mr. Hopkins, if his intentions are truly 
stated and he carries them out, to tell the public what sort of 
a gentleman he is who deprives men of their livelihood for 
sharing his own professed opinions: the world has known 
many types of gentlemen, but this one is a new va- 
riety. 

I may count myself fortunate, gentlemen of the Associa- 
tion, in that my retirement from‘the office which I have now 
filled for eight years arises from circumstances leaving no 
room for hesitancy on my part, and yet consistent with a be- 
lief of my continued general fitness to retain it on the part of 
the Association. The present General Assembly left us as a 
memento of its late session (of happy memory !) an opportun- 
ity to vote for or against an amendment to the Constitution 
of the State. I feel towards this amendment much as some 
noted, although, so far as I am informed, nameless, character 
of fiction, felt towards one Dr. Fell,—I emphatically “do not 
like it,” although, unlike the character in question, I can tell 
“ the reason why,” but it is better that I should not. In your 
canvass in support of this amendment, to which the Associa- 
tion has been pledged by my Colleagues of the Executive 
Committee, it has occurred to me, however, as possible that 
you may receive some unexpected aid and comfort from the 
Republican Ward Clubs, if these enlightened and patriotic 
bodies understand my position on the question ; and with this 
end in view, and also because I cannot consent that there 
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should be anything obscure or equivocal in my attitude on 
such an issue, I feel bound to add that, whilst I may possibly, 
even probably, feel and vote otherwise seventeen months 
hence, were the election held to-morrow, the amendment, if 
adopted, would not be adopted with the aid of my vote. 


The hermit in Dr. Johnson’s Vision of Theodore, when he 
has for some time resisted the impulse to climb the mountain 
at whose foot he had lived many years because he deems it 
the prompting of a sinful curiosity, begins to suspect that his 
resistance may be really due rather to indolence than to pious 
resignation. Instructed by his example I recognize that it is 
not for me to say the frame of mind which makes me flock by 
myself on this subject, in a highly harmonious and discrimin- 
ating minority of one, represents anything more respectable 
than perverse judgment and irritable temper, but neither I nor 
any one else can doubt that, whatever its origin, it decisively 
disqualifies me for re-election. The leader and guide of the 
Association during the next two years will bear a burden too 
heavy for any one half-hearted in his work. 

Fifteen years ago when this Association was formed, we 
were in the days of Jay Hubbell and Guiteau; it has lived, 
although many of its founders have not, to see the merit sys- 
tem applied, so far as applicable, to substantially the entire 
Civil Service of the Nation: whatever disappointments may 
await us, I firmly believe that, if it continue true to its tradi- 
tions and its principles, it will live, although many of us may 
not, to see those principles recognized in legislation and ob- 
served in practice in Maryland. 


The Need of a Better Civil List. 





ASHINGTON, June 12.—The difficulty in arriving at 
an accurate estimate of the number of positions brought 
within the classified service by the President’s recent order, 
shows the great need of a census of the Civil Service. This 
matter was called to the attention of the House Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service, by the Civil Service Commission, 
in January. The Committee was informed that the first step 
toward the classification of any branch of the service must 
necessarily be to secure a complete list of the number of per- 
sons employed, their designations, their duties, and the salaries 
paid. ‘There is, however, no enumeration of the Civil Service 
in the United States, or of the aggregate number of employes 
and amounts of salaries for any branch, which may serve as 
the necessary basis. The Official Register or “ Blue Book,” 
contains the names of officers and employees with the com- 
pensation paid to each, but, while this is useful so far as it 
goes, it contains no summaries. It is little more than a com- 
pilation of names, with practically no indication of duties. 
Nothing has as yet been done by the House Committee in 
the matter. 


What is really needed is a comprehensive sketch of the 
entire Executive Civil Service. Such a sketch would be most 
useful not only in enabling the Commission to know at once 
the extent of a new classification, but in facilitating inquiries 
into other matters of organization, such as the proper adjust- 
ment of salaries to duties, the question as to whether a parti- 
cular force might be reduced without detriment to the service, 
etc. It would be very much in theinterest of general good 
order. 


By a fair construction of Sections 6 and 7 of the Civil 
Service Act it is evident that it was the intention of the law 
to include all positions in the service except those filled sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Senate, and those in the mere 
labor service. Now that this construction has been given 
full effect the work of classification proves exceedingly diffi- 
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cult at times because of the lack of systematic organization. 
Under the new rules the classification is to be based upon 
duties rather than upon designations or the amount of salaries 
paid. The positions are to be divided into grades so as to 
allow a systematic method of promotion on the same basis. 
It will readily be appreciated that the absence of a systematic 
or coherent organization of the service is bound to interfere 
seriously with either plan. For many parts of the public 
works an aggregate sum is appropriated and distributed by 
the head officer in his discretion. The number of clerks and 
the rate of salary are thus varied indefinitely, and a lack of 
uniformity exists in turn between the several departments 
and the several offices in the same department. 

Congress seldom makes a distinction in its appropriations 
between ordinary clerical qualifications, and those of a techni- 
cal order. Places requiring high attainments often have the 
same pay as messengers and low grade clerks. 

It is true also, that for the same quality and quantity of 
service, a clerk may be paid in one office twice the compensa- 
tion given in another, and in many cases there is no assurance 
whatever as to a set rate of compensation for a definite period. 
The plan of “lump” appropriations has long since been con- 
demned by Congress as both inconsistent with economy and 
unjust to the public servants, but the practice continues in 
many parts of the service, and is a constant embarrassment 
both in the application of examinations and the attainment of 
uniformity in the classification. 

In 1893 the Commission, in response to a resolution of 
the Senate, made a slight attempt to ascertain the extent of 
the Civil Service, and the aggregate of salaries paid. The 
information, collated with much difficulty at that time, was 
printed in the appendix to the ninth report. The list was by 
no means exhaustive, however, nor was it pretended that in 
its arrangement it would answer the purpose in view. It has 
proved of very little practical use. 

In England the members of the ministry, who have seats 
in Parliament, and who are obliged to reply to questions 
regarding the minutest details of administration, are able to 
explain publicly at any time the reasons for any given ap- 
pointment or removal, and at the request of any single mem- 
ber. Similar information respecting our service is most diffi- 
cult to obtain. To secure data relative to either appoint- 
ments or removals, a congressional inquiry is generally neces- 
sary, and even then the results are often meagre and unsatis- 
factory. 

A provision of the new rules requires every nominating or 
appointing officer in the Executive Civil Service to furnish to 
the Commission a list of all persons and employments under 
his control and authority, together with the names, designa- 
tions, compensations, and dates of appointment or employ- 
ment; this list to be arranged with regard, first, to classified 
positions not excepted from examination; second, classified 
positions excepted from examination; and third, unclassified 
positions. In the Commission’s annual reports and recom- 
mendations this data will be summarized, and will no doubt 
be of the highest value in the improvement of the service and 
the suppression of evils. The mere certainty of publicity is 
bound to check removals for party reasons. Nothing helps the 
“ Boss” system in politics so much as secrecy in management 
of the service. A card index is also in preparation by which 
the official history of each employee will be shown, and the 
precise status of every place in the executive service may be 
easily ascertained. 

The new system, both of reports and indexes, will be a 
vast improvement over the old, but there will still be needed 
the comprehensive census of the entire service, both classified 
and unclassified, which Congress should substitute for the 
present cumbrous and complicated “ Blue Book.” 
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Governor Morton’s Opportunity. 





‘HIS ADMINISTRATION MAY MARK THE END OF THE SPOILS SYSTEM 


IN NEW YORK STATE, 





Fg ony. June 13.—Governor Morton has been asked by 

the Civil Service Reform Association of New York to 
give further and full effect to the constitutional amendment 
respecting the Civil Service, by reclassifying the entire service 
on a competitive basis. 

The letter of the Association, taken in conjunction with 
one to the State Commission asking that similar standards be 
enforced in the cities, really comprehends the entire pro- 
gramme of the work remaining to be done in New York State, 
and, as such, seems worthy of reproduction in full. 


It is as 
follows : 


JUNE 8, 1896. 
Hon. Levi P. Morton, 


Governor of New York. 


Sir :—At its annual meeting, held on the 13th ult., the 
Civil Service Reform Association instructed the undersigned 
to express to your Excellency its cordial appreciation of the 
advance the merit system has made under your administration, 
and to ask you to take such steps as may be necessary to give 
further and full effect to that section of the revised State 
Constitution requiring that: 

‘* Appointments and promotions in the civil service of the State, 
and of all the civil divisions thereof, including cities and villages, shall 
be made according to merit and fitness to be ascertained, so far as prac- 
ticable, by examinations, which so far as practicable, shall be competi- 
a 

The Courts of the State, in several recent cases, have con- 
strued the meaning of this section, and pointed out the means 
existing for carrying it into effect. In McClelland vs. Roberts 
(148 N. Y., 360), it is held that: 


‘* The principle that all appointments in the civil service must be 
made according to merit and fitness, to be ascertained by competitive 
examinations, is expressed in such broad and imperative language that 
in some respects it must be regarded as beyond the control of the Legis- 
lature, and secure from any mere statutory changes. If the Legislature 
should repeal all the statutes and regulations on the subject of appoint- 
ments in the civil service the mandate of the Constitution would still 
remain, and would so far execute itself as to require the Courts, in a 
proper case, to pronounce appointment made without compliance with 
its requirements illegal.”’ 

In the case of Keymer vs. the Civil Service Commission 
of Brooklyn (148 N. Y., 219), it is held, in effect, that the 
question of practicability in subjecting a position to competi- 
tive examination must be one of fact and not of legislative or 
Executive discretion : 


‘* It may be conceded as a general proposition that it is in the power 
of the Leyislature to determine with reference to what offices or class of 
offices examinations or competitive examinations are practicable, but 
whether a particular statute is a valid exercise of that power is a judicial 
question. . . . The expression ‘so far as practicable’ which is used in 
this provision of the Constitution, qualifies the declaration that merit 
and fitness for office shall be ascertained by examination as well as the 
declaration that such examination shall be competitive, and if the Legis- 
lature have power to determine that competitive examinations are not 
practicable with reference to certain offices they have equal power to 
declare that all examinations as to such offices are impracticable.” 

It seems plain therefore, that appointments to all positions 
in the Civil Service of the State, in order to be legal, must be 
made after competitive examination, except where the im- 
practicability of such an examination in the particular case 
has been affirmatively proved. 

The Courts have held also that the machinery necessary 
to the enforcement of the Constitution in this respect, exists 
in the present Civil Service laws. 

In the case of McClelland, Justice Herrick in the Supreme 
Court held that : 


‘* The civil service laws of the State are in harmony with the present 
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Constitution ; they are therefore of the same force and effect as if they 
had been passed after the present Constitution took effect, and can be 
used, as far as they go, to enforce its provisions.” 

In the same case the Court of Appeals held that: 

‘*It is evident from the language of the new provision of the Con- 
stitution, and from the debates in the convention which followed its in- 
troduction into that body, that it was framed and adopted with reference 
to existing laws, which were intended to give to it immediate practical 
operation, So that in adopting the new Constitution, the people, in 
their original capacity, decreed that thereafter all the departments of the 
government should be brought within the operation of existing laws on 
the subject of appointments. ... It was the intention to put all 
the new provisions of the Constitution into operation through the instru- 
mentality of such laws as were then in force, so far as practicable.” 

Chapter 354 of the laws of 1883, which the Courts hold is 
“of the same force and effect as if it had been passed after 
the present Constitution took effect” provides, in Section 6, 
that: 

‘*Tt shall be the duty of the Governor to cause to be arranged in 
classes all the several clerks or persons employed or being in the public 
service, for the purpose of the examination herein provided for, and he 
shall include in one or more of such classes, so far as practicable, all 
subordinate places, clerks and officers in the public service of the State.” 


‘The authority here conferred is modified only by the 
requirement that the classification, “so far as practicable,” 
must be competitive. There would seem to remain no doubt, 
therefore, of the power and duty of the Governor to fulfill the 
constitutional requirement by placing all positions, “so far as 
practicable” in the competitive schedule of the civil service 
classification. 

The best test of practicability is actual experience. In 
this connection we beg to call the attention of your Excellency 
to the recent action of the President of the United States in 
classifying under competitive rules all positions in the Execu- 
tive branch of the Federal service, with the following excep- 
tions: officers nominated for confirmation by the Senate ; pri- 
vate secretaries, not exceeding two each to the President and 
each cabinet officer; assistant postmasters ; deputy collectors 
in the six principal Customs districts, and principal cashiers. 
It is to be considered that this standard has been adopted even 
in the-absence of such a constitutional mandate as now exists 
in this State, and that it is hoped that one of these classes will 
still be taken out of the excepted list. 

We ask earnestly that in order to give the Constitution of 
the State proper and complete effect, and to avoid the con- 
fusion that must arise from continued uncertainty regarding the 
status of various positions in the public service, your Excel- 
lency will prescribe such amendments to the civil service rules 
and classification as may be necessary to: 

(1) The classification in the competitive schedule of the 
State civil service of all positions for which competitive exam- 
nations are practicable, 

(2) The establishment of the registration system for the 
selection of laborers and mechanics employed on all public 
works of the State, 

(3) Che classification of employees of the larger counties, 
and the appointment of Boards of Examiners for such. 

We would suggest that, in accordance with the actual de- 
monstration of “ practicability” in the Federal service and 
elsewhere, the exceptions from competitive classification be 
confined to officers nominated for confirmation by the Senate, 
deputies and assistants duly authorized by law to act for and 
in place of their principals, confidential secretaries or clerks to 
the Governor, and one to each State Commission or head of 
a department, a principal cashier in each office, chief clerks 
and reporters in Courts, local Health Officers, Chaplains, and 
positions subject to registration. 

The system of labor registration, which was introduced in 
the Navy Yards of the United States by Secretary Tracy, and 
which has been in successful operation there for some time, as 
well as in the municipal service of Boston, Chicago, New 
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York and other cities—comprehends (1) an examination as to 
physical qualifications, and, where practicable, in technical 
ability and the use of tools, (2) the presentation of satisfactory 
testimonials from former employers, (3) the preparation of 
separate lists of applicants for the localities in which their ser- 
vices will be required, and (4) their selection for appointment 
from these lists, in the order of registration. This system 
would fulfill the constitutional requirement in the case of the 
minor positions that are now classified in schedule D, or 
exempt from classification. We earnestly recommend its 
adoption as an essential part of a complete competitive 
system. 

In the language of the Court of Appeals, “ It is apparent 
that a new principle, far reaching in its scope and effect, has 
been firmly imbedded in the Constitution.” It is within the 
power of your Excellency to give to this principle immediate 
practical effect. Your action, completing, as it would, the 
work of civil service reform in this State, would remain historic, 
and, we believe with confidence, would be met with the 
grateful appreciation of the people. 

Yours with much respect, 

(Signed,) C. ScHurz, 
President. 
Gro. McANENY, 
Secretary. 

The following reply has been received from Governor 
Morton : 

ALBANY, June ro. 
Hon. Cart SCHURZ, PRESIDENT, Etc., 
New York City. 

Dear Sir:—1 beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
communication of the eighth instant, and to thank the Civil 
Service Reform Association of New York for its kind expres- 
sion “ of cordial appreciation of the advance the merit system 
has made under your (this) administration.” 

The propriety of a new classification of the Civil Service 
has already been under consideration and the several sugges- 
tions contained in your communication will receive due at- 
tention. 

Very respectfully yours, 


(Signed,) Levi P. Morton. 


O more mischievous or mistaken doctrine was ever enun- 
ciated than that the offices of a popular government are 
mere rewards for party services and not positions of public 
confidence and trust. Carried to its ultimate conclusion, such 
a doctrine means the debasement of the public service and the 
sapping of the foundation of individual patriotism ; for it holds 
before the eyes of the individual the hope of pecuniary reward 
as the highest incentive to the performance of the duties of 
citizenship.— Wheeling (W. Va.) News. 


HE Civit Service Tonic.—It was not until a year after 
the adoption of the new constitution that the people under- 
stood the sweeping nature of the changes which had been 
made in that document. For the past six months, however, 
they have been treated to a spectacle which should delight 
their souls. The politicians have been hoping that the civil 
service section of the constitution would remain a dead letter, 
but they have found the pleasures of hope delusive and are 
now in the slough of despond. The decision of the court of 
appeals in the case of McClelland against Roberts was an 
authoritative interpretation of the meaning of that section. 
Since that pronouncement from the court of last resort the 
politicians have been struggling against the inevitable, until 
to-day they are in despair. The spoils system in this state 
will soon be a memory.— Brooklyn Eagle. 
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June 15, 1896. 


What Has Been Done in Chicago. 





IN FIFTEEN MONTHS THE MUNICIPAL SERVICE HAS BEEN ALMOST 
WHOLLY DIVORCED FROM POLITICS, 


Hig eos June 10:—The Secretary of the Civil Service 

Commission of Chicago addressed the Hamilton Club 
a few days since on the progress of the reform under the city 
government since the adoption of the rules by popular vote 
fifteen months ago. His review of the Commission’s experi- 
ence was, in part, as follows: 

“The classification divides the places of employment in 
the city’s service into two classes, the official service and the 
labor service. The first class, speaking broadly, comprises all 
who are not laborers, and the second class comprises all who 
are, skilled or unskilled. ‘The members of the official service 
are grouped in divisions according to the nature of their work, 
and the grades, ten in number, are based upon the amount of 
compensation. 

“ From August 26, 1895, to May 1, 1896, 12,000 applica- 
tion blanks have been given to persons seeking employment 
in the official service, and 8,000 to those wishing to enter the 
labor service. Of these, there have been returned, properly 
filled out, up to May g, 3,200 in the official, and 2,g00 in the 
labor service. Fifty-nine examinations have been held for the 
official, and twenty for the labor service. Of the applicants 
who have taken the examinations 49.7 per cent. of the men 
have passed successfully, and 40.7 per cent. of the women. 
The total number examined is 2,640, exclusive of 282 whose 
papers have not yet been rated. The Commission has now 
posted in its office lists of eligibles for almost all the positions 
in the city’s service. 

“Over five hundred persons have been employed as the 
result of civil service examinations since August 26, 1895. Of 
these, in round numbers three hundred are laborers, one hun- 
dred police officers, forty are members of the fire department, 
and the’ remainder are mechanical engineers, clerks, chemists, 
stenographers, inspectors, etc. Promotion examinations have 
been held in the Fire Department, for every grade of which 
the Commission now has lists of persons eligible for premo- 
tion, 

“ A word as to what the Commission has not done. _Pic- 
ture the condition of affairs which existed at the outset. 
For decades, Chicago had accepted as true the principle that 
appointment to office is the legitimate reward for political ser- 
vices rendered, irrespective of the efficiency of the appointee. 
Opposed to this creed, the merit system insists not only that 
the appointee shall be efficient, but that appointment to office 
shall be entirely independent of politics. 

“Two general policies were open to the Commission in 
beginning its work. One was the radical policy. Had this 
prevailed, the Commission would have gone at its task ‘horns 
down,’ so to speak, with the certain result that within two 
months our whole municipal machinery would have been dis- 
turbed and its efficiency seriously impaired. The course of 
the Commission has been guided by the belief that a reform 
which contemplates the entire reorganization of our body poli- 
tic cannot be brought about in a month, or in six months, or 
in a year; that it must be a growth, and that in order to be 
permanent, symmetrical and vigorous, it must be a slow growth. 
The work has moved along as rapidly as wisdom and safety 
would permit. Greater speed would have sacrificed effi- 
ciency. 

“The question is frequently asked why, though the Com- 
mission was appointed on the first of July, it did not open its 
office before August 26. ‘The reply is that the law compelled 
the making of the classification and rules, and that the Com- 
mission in Chicago spent less than half the time in making 
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rules than that consumed by any previous commission, ap- 
pointed anywhere. 


‘“« Again, we are often asked, ‘Why has not the Commis- 
sion purged the city pay rolls of all shirking and dishonest em- 
ployees ?? Examine the law with a magnifying glass, and you 
will find no expression which can be tortured into a shape giv- 
ing the Commission authority to bring this about. What it 
can do is to check the pay rolls each month, and to see to it 
that the name of no person improperly appointed or promoted 
appears upon it. If a department head tolerates incompe- 


tency, or carelessness, or dishonesty, the Commission is power- 
less. 


“One great positive result the reform has achieved is that 
the municipal service, instead of being filled, as of old, with 
hordes of hungry office-seekers, each anxious to feed at the 
public crib, is now occupied only by people who have legiti- 
mate business there. The department heads have time to do 
the work which they are paid to do. Ifthe present Mayor of 
the city were here, he would tell you (and other mayors would 
bear him out, I believe) that his health had well nigh broken 
down under the merciless clamor of the job-seeker. All this 
has been ended by the civil service law. Chicago will have 
no more of it as long as the law exists and is faithfully admin- 
istered. 

“ The second great work accomplished is the destruction of 
the ‘ padrone system,’ which has long existed among a part of 
our foreign population. It will be news to some of you good 
citizens to hear that for years the Italian population of this 
great city has been laboring under a system of slavery almost 
as bad as that which bore down the bondmen of Pharaoh. For 
decades, ignorant foreigners who have worked for our city as 
common laborers have been able to obtain employment from 
this powerful municipality only by paying tribute to the poli- 
tician controlling the patronage. Last week three hundred 
street laborers were given work by the City of Chicago. Not 
one of them paid a single cent for his appointment, nor will one 
of them be removed at the beck of any politician. Next week 
two hundred more will be certified, and they will owe their po- 
sitions to nothing but their ability to do the work. 

“In the third place, patronage has been entirely taken 
away from members of the Common Council of the City of Chi- 
cago. Last month a newly elected Alderman went to the 
Mayor with a request that one hundred of his constituents 
be given employments; the Mayor sent him to the Commis- 
sioner of Public Works; the Commissioner of Public Works 
sent him to the President of the Civil Service Commission ; 
the President of the Civil Service Commisssion sent him to 
the Secretary; the Secretary referred him to the Chief Clerk, 
and the Chief Clerk gave him one hundred application blanks 
for his constituents to fill out preparatory to taking the exami- 
nation. This incident shows how the power of the spoils 
system has been undermined. ‘The city’s entire service is be- 
ing removed from politics. Five days before our last elec- 
tion fifty patrolmen were certified for employment to the Chief 
of Police by the Civil Service Commission, and two days be- 
fore the election were put to work. In the old days, the 
newspapers would have been filled with the hue and cry that 
these men had been employed for political purposes, but in the 
present instance not a suggestion has been heard from any 
source that they had been employed for any other reason than 
that the efficiency of the force demanded their presence ; due in 
part perhaps to the fact that no one could tell to which politi- 
cal party any one of them belonged. 

“ Finally, the law has practically put an end to the assess- 
ment of city employees for political purposes, a species of cor- 
ruption that has prevailed glaringly in the past. If it exists 
now, it has, like the thief in the night, been driven to cover.” 

E. J. P. 



















































Memoranda. 





5 Famaee changes of fourth-class postmasters for the thirty-ninth 
month of the present administration, May 5 to June 4, 
1896, numbered 679, of which 581 were caused by deaths 
and resignations, leaving 98 to be accounted for by removals, 
either for cause or at the expiration of four-year terms. 
* * * 

An open competitive examination for the position of elec- 
trical expert under the Railroad Commission will be held at 
Albany, June 26th, 1896. 

Candidates must be electrical engineers of a high grade, 
thoroughly conversant with the construction and operation of 
electrical railroads and power stations and competent to in- 
spect them in all departments and make reports to the Com- 
mission. ‘The examination will be technical and will relate 
wholly to the knowledge and experience required for the pos- 
ition. They must be residents and citizens of the State of 
New York and at least twenty-one years of age. 

* * * 

The Secretary of the ‘Treasury submitted to the 
House, before the adjournment, a statement that there 
are twenty-two clerks in his department below a fair stand- 
ard of etficiency; six at $1,400, three at $1,200, four at 
$1,000, five at $go0, and four at $840. The causes of ineffici- 
ency are stated in the majority of cases to be old age, or 
physical disability. One clerk, however, is declared to be in- 
efficient from lack of education, and another, an $840 clerk, 
is termed “ generally inefficient.” The information conveyed 
was desired by the House Committee on reform in the civil 
service, to which the statement was referred. 

* * * 

Shortly before the adjournment of Congress a resolution 
offered in the House by Mr. Grosvenor, was adopted, calling 
on the Secretary of the Treasury for information as to the 
number of bureau officers, chiefs of division, clerks and em- 
ployees of every grade who were employed in the Department 
on March 4, 1893, and who have since been removed, or have 
died, or have resigned, and the number of employees ap- 
pointed during the same period without examination, who 
are now covered by the Exceutive order extending the opera- 
tion of the civil service rules. A motion by Mr. Dockery to 
have the inquiry cover the period from March 4, 1889, was 
defeated by a party vote. 

* * * 

A Good Citizenship League has been organized in Phila- 
delphia, by the Civic Club, the members to be recruited from 
among the children of the city schools. The first branch was 
organized at the Grant School, Seventeenth and Pine Streets, 
and the number of members in this single ward has already 
reached two thousand. 

* * * 

A Civil Service Reform Association has been organized at 
Tacoma, Washington, with Dr. Charles B. Kellogg as presi- 
dent. The object of the Association, as stated in its Constitu- 
tion, is “to assist in the complete abolition of the spoils sys- 
tem from all branches of the public service, and especially to 
secure the honest and efficient enforcement of the civil service 
provisions of the city charter.” The rules framed pursuant 
to the civil service section placed in the charter by popular 
vote, are about to be placed in operation. Their administra- 
tion will be watched carefully by the new Association. 


New Publications. 
B Yaa nny are two papers in the June number of Zhe Century 
that are of particular interest in connection with the ap- 
proaching convention at St. Louis, one being by Dr. Albert 
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Shaw, entitled ““ Notes on City Government in St. Louis,” the 
other by Joseph B. Bishop on “ Humor and Pathos of Presi- 
dential Conventions.” Dr. Shaw’s paper is by no means a 
merely local study, for it concerns every American city which 
is dealing with the question of economic government, and 
particularly the cities in the Mississippi River system. Mr. 
Bishop’s article is a study of the personal element in Presi- 
dential conventions, describing the unsuccessful quests for the 
nomination by Clay, Webster, Seward and Blaine, the first 
“dark horse,” and modern “stampede” tactics. Regarding 
Clay’s anger and disappointment on failing to secure the 
nomination in 1839, Mr. Bishop writes as follows : 


The Whig convention of 1839 was held in a new Lutheran church in 
Harrisburg, Pa., and it is a safe assumption that never before or since 
has a house of God been made the scene of so much and so adroit politi- 
cal manceuvering as went on there for the purpose of preventing the 
nomination of Henry Clay for the Presidency. The chief manipulator 
was Thurlow Weed, who appeared there as the friend of Governor Sew- 
ard, and the future member of the powerful firm of Seward, Weed and 
Greeley. This firm was, indeed, the outcome of the ensuing campaign. 
Greeley was at the conventiyn—little dreaming that the campaign which 
was to follow would give him the opportunity for developing the quali- 
ties which were to make him the first editor of his time, and lead to the 
foundation of a great newspaper to be forever linked indissolubly with 
his name. Weed went to the convention with the determination of de- 
feating Clay. He says in his ‘‘Autobiography” that he had had the 
New York delegation instructed for Scott to keep it from Clay, his real 
candidate being Harrison. He entered into an agreement with friends 
of Webster, on the way to Harrisburg from New York City, to act to- 
gether for Clay’s defeat. Webster was in Europe at the time, and had 
sent word to his friends declining to be a candidate, primarily because 
of Weed’s refusal to support him. After detailing these facts, Mr. Weed 
goes on to say that, on reaching Harrisburg, ‘‘ we found a decided plu- 
rality in favor of Mr. Clay,” but that, ‘‘in the opinion of the delegates 
from Pennsylvania and New York, Mr. Clay could not carry either of 
those states, and without them he could not be elected.” . . . 


Weed admits a bargain in favor of Harrison with the friends both of 
Webster and of Scott, and says the ‘‘ final vote was intentionally delayed 
by the friends of the stronger candidate [Harrison] for twenty-four 
hours” in order to placate the angry friends of Clay, ‘* whose disappoint- 
ment and vexation found excited expression.”” Greeley makes frank ad- 
mission, in his ‘‘ Recollections of a Busy Life,” as to the plot, by saying 
that the parties to it, chiefly Weed, ‘‘ judged that he [Clay] could not 
be chosen, if nominated, while another could be, and acted accordingly,” 
adding, ‘‘ If politics do not meditate the achievement of beneficent ends, 
through the choice and use of the safest and most effective means, I 
wholly misapprehend them.” This somewhat Jesuitical view did not 
strike Clay and his friends as an adequate justification of the methods by 
which an admitted majority of the convention had been prevented from 
expressing its will. John Tyler of Virginia, one of Clay’s most ardent 
friends in the convention, was so overcome with grief at Harrison’s nomi- 
nation that he shed tears; and after several unavailing efforts to get some 
one else to take the nomination for Vice-President, Tyler was named for 
it, his tears having convinced the convention that the placing of so de- 
voted a friend of Clay on the ticket would go far to heal the wounds that 
the methods of the convention had caused. 


Clay's rage at the outcome was unbounded. He had been assuming 
in the Senate a lofty indifference to the Presidency, his famous saying, 
‘*T would rather be right than be President,” having been made public 
only a short time before the convention met. There was nobody in the 
Senate at that time of sufficiently nimble wit to think of the biting re- 
tort which Speaker Reed many years later made to a Congressman who 
for the thousandth time was strutting about in Clay’s cast-off garments, 
‘‘Don’t give yourself the slightest uneasiness ; you'll never be either.” 
But Clay had given himself great uneasiness, for he was most desirous 
of the nomination. He had been a candidate eight years earlier, when 
he had no chance of election, and he believed firmly now that if nomi- 
nated he could be elected. When the news from Harrisburg reached 
him in Washington, he lost all control of himself. ‘‘ He had been 
drinking heavily in the excitement of expectation,” says Henry A. Wise, 
who was with him. ‘‘ He rose from his chair, and, walking backward 
and forward rapidly, lifting his feet like a horse stringhalted in both legs, 
stamped his steps upon the floor, exclaiming, ‘ My friends are not worth 
the powder and shot it would take to kill them. It is a diabolical in- 
trigue, I know now, which has betrayed me. I am the most unfortu- 
nate man in the history of parties—always run by my friends when sure 
to be defeated, and now betrayed for a nomination when I, or any one, 
would be sure of an election.’ ” 
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The political situation in the United States on the eve of 
the Presidential nominating conventions is admirably covered 
by the June Review of Reviews in its departments of “The 
Progress of the World,” “Current History in Caricature,” 
and “ Record of Current Events.” Prospective convention- 
goers will be greatly interested in Dr. Shaw’s sketch of “St. 
Louis: This Year’s Convention City.” 


Probably the most important paper in the July number of 
the Forum will be that by M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, the dis- 
tinguished French political economist. He frankly discusses 
the political situation in the United States, as it presents itself 
to Europeans, and points out clearly and unmistakably the 
disastrous consequences to the United States that would fol- 
low the election to the presidency in November of any one 
who is not unequivocally in favor of the single gold stand- 
ard. ‘ Would it not be an amazing affliction,” he asks, “to 
see the nineteenth century close with this contrast: the great 
Republic of the United States making the blunder of chain- 
ing itself to the silver standard, while not only all Europe, but 
the immense empire of Russia, one-half Asiatic, is on the eve 
of adopting the single gold standard.” 


The great evil of political interference in the conduct of the 
public schools is the subject of an interesting paper in the June 
number of the Aantic, contributed by Mr. G. L. Jones, 
superintendent of public schools in Cleveland, Ohio. In the 
course of a very clear review, Mr. Jones says: 


But the highest measure of just execration must be reserved for parti- 
san political interference with the interests of the public schools. It is 
upon this point that our confessions converge most sharply. A superin- 
tendent in one of the Eastern states writes: ‘‘ Nearly all the teachers 
in our schools get their positions by what is called ‘ political pull.’ If 
they secure a place and are not backed by political influence, they are 
likely to be turned out. Our drawing teacher recently lost her position 
for this reason.” One writes from the South: ‘‘ Most places depend 
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on politics. The lowest motives are often used to influence ends.” A 
faint wail comes from the far West: ‘‘ Positions are secured and held 
by the lowest principles of corrupt politicians.” Another writer says: 
‘* The teachers of this place have practically no protection from political 
demagogues. Not only is political influence used directly, but it is 
made to reach out through all other avenues. They must trade with 
the merchants, bank with the bankers, take treatment of the doctors, 
consult with the lawyers, and connive with the politicians of the domi- 
nant party.” ‘‘No teacher with us feels secure except those who 
are of the same political faith as the ‘powers that be,’’’ is written 
by a resident of the Atlantic slope. ‘‘ The public schools of this city are 
partisan political schools,” writes another. ‘‘ Politicians wage a war of 
extermination against all teachers who are not their vassals,’ comes from 
the Rocky Mountains. ‘‘ Our board is politically corrupt. The mem- 
bers voted to put out the principal of the high school because he was of 
the opposite political party ; they put in one of their political friends who 
had a pull,” is the complaint from the Pacific slope. 

There seems really to be no geographical limit. A pestilence will 
sometimes confine itself to certain doomed regions, and when the poison 
has run its course it will subside ; politics never so confines itself and 
never subsides. Appointments are made, promotions secured, removals 
effected, on the basis of a political auction. ‘* How many votes can 
you control for me when I become candidate for mayor?” seems to be 
the test question in mathematics required in many places. Sometimes 
payment has already been made, and the appointment of a friend is 
taken as the settlement of the account to date. The situation staggers 
belief. No one seems to grasp its real significance. It would hea se- 
rious problem if it were simply plundering the public treasury. Its evil 
would be beyond computation if it extended no farther than the corrupt- 
ing, humiliating, and degrading of the men and women who teach in the 
schools, and who, though they are infinitely the superiors of the political 
bosses, must submit to the most galling indignities, or cease to follow 
their chosen profession. But the real enormity of the crime begins to 
dawn upon us when we consider that these political tricksters, who give 
positions to incompetent teachers in return for political support from the 
friends of such teachers, steal from defenseless children. The horrible 
accumulation of social consequences would appall us if it resulted only in 
deformed bodies and wasted intellectual energies. But the inevitable 
consequence of incompetence in the schoolroom is spiritual death to the 
children, the dwarfing of all noble purposes, the paralyzing of all high 
effort, the destruction of all elevated ideals, the gradual obliteration of all 
that makes life worth living. Herod killed the innocents, as he doubt- 
less thought, to protect his throne. The modern politician murders the 
children for mere gain ; and it does not seem to make much difference 
that his own children are among the number. Partisan politics is the 
most horrible curse that ever spread its blighting influence over the pub- 
lic schools, 


Charles Dudley Warner, in the “ Editor’s Study,” of the 
June Harper's, has a paper on the same subject, which con- 
cludes in the following terse statement of the case: 


It was perhaps inevitable, in a state that selects all its instruments 
by popular vote, that the common school should get into politics. It is 
in emergencies impossible to keep politics out of the churches even. The 
politician was quick to see his advantage in the school machine, if he 
could control it. It gave him influence which could be used for other 
purposes. Two results of the political selection of the school trustees, 
or committees followed. One was that incompetent men were elected to 
these positions—men half educated, and ignorant of the fundamental 
ideas of education. And it was these men who examined and selected 
the teachers. It was these men who regulated the hours, and to a great 
extent prescribed the courses, and who selected the text-books. In some 
cases this choice of text-books, by collusion with manufacturers, became 
a source of profit. One result of this was the abridgment of the liberty 
of the teachers, whose ideas were forced to comform to the machine, 
whose real gifts were unused, whose enthusiasm was chilled. Another 
result was the lowering of the standard of the teachers. How could it 
be otherwise, when the appointing board knew next to nothing about lit- 
erature or science, and less about the very delicate process of developing 
the mind? There was spread abroad the idea that the only qualification 
the teachers needed was information enough to pass the examination of 
the school board, and the extraordinary notion, which exists all over the 
United States, that all the teacher needs is capacity to read the prescribed 
text-books and hear children recite out of them. From being the high- 
est office in the world, this relegates the teacher to the lowest. A teacher 
of this sort is only a perfunctory part of a machine, and has no enthusi- 
asm and can give no inspiration. I am pleading here for the nobility of 
the office of the teacher, the trainer of young minds. In time it will be 
recognized, and education will be in the hands of experts, who will be 
chosen for their fitness, and will be paid as those should be paid who are 
the creators of the minds of the nation. Under our present way of run- 
ning the educational machine tens of thousands of ‘‘ hands’’ are em- 
ployed, at low wages, who would be much more appropriately placed if 
they were tending spinning-jennies. 
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THE UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE RULES. 


REVISION OF MAY 6, 1896. 


fe the exercise of power vested in him by the Constitution, 
and of authority given to him by the seventeen hundred and 
fifty-third section of the Revised Statutes, and by an act to 
regulate and improve the civil service of the United States, 
approved January 16, 1883, the President hereby makes and 
promulgates the following rules, and revokes all others. 


RULE I, 


1. The United States Civil Service Commission shail have authority 
to prescribe regulations in pursuance of, and for the execution of, the 
provisions of these rules and of the civil service act. 

2. The several terms hereinafter mentioned, wherever used in these 
rules or the regu!ations of the Commission, shall be construed as follows: 

(a) The term ‘‘ Civil Service Act” refers to ‘‘An Act to regulate 
and improve the civil service of the United States,” approved January 
16, 1883. 

(6) The term ‘‘ Classified Service”’ refers to all that part of the exe- 
cutive civil service of the United States included within the provisions of 
the civil service act. 

(c) The term ‘‘ Grade,” in connection with employees or positions, 
refers to a group of employees or positions in the Classified Service ar- 
ranged upon the basis of duties performed without regard to salaries 
received. 

(d@) The term ‘‘ Class,” in connection with employees or positions, 
refers to a group of employees or positions in any grade arranged upon 
the basis of salaries received, in pursuance of the provisions of section 
163 of the Revised Statutes and of section 6 of the civil service act. 

(e) The term ‘‘ Excepted position” refers to any position within the 
provisions of the Civil Service Act, but excepted from the requirements of 
competitive examination or registration for appointment thereto. 


’ 


RuLE II. 


1. Any person in the executive civil service of the United States who 
shall willfully violate any of the provisions of the civil service act or of 
these rules shall be dismissed from office. 

2. No person in the executive civil service shall use his official au- 
thority or official influence for the purpose of interfering with an election 
or controlling the result thereof. 


3. No person in the executive civil service shall dismiss, or caused to 
be dismissed, or make any attempt to procure the dismissal of, or in any 
manner change the official rank or compensation of any other person 
therein because of his political or religious opinions or affiliations. 

4. No question in any examination, or form of application, shall be so 
framed as to elicit information concerning, nor shall any inquiry be made 
concerning, nor any other attempt be made to ascertain, the political or 
religious opinions or affiliations of any applicant, competitor, or eligible ; 
and all disclosures thereof shall be discountenanced. And no discrimi- 
nation shall be exercised, threatened, or promised, against or in favor of, 
any applicant, competitor, or eligible, because of his political or religious 
opinions or affiliations. 

5. No recommendation of an applicant, competitor, or eligible, in- 
volving any disclosure of his political or religious opinions or affilia- 
tions shall be received, filed, or considered by the Commission, by any 
board of examiners, or by any nominating or appointing offlcer. 

6. In making removals or reductions, or in imposing punishment, for 
delinquency or misconduct. penalties like in character shall be imposed 
for like offences, and action thereupon shall be taken irrespective of the 
political or religious opinions or affiliations of the offenders. 


7. A person holding a position on the date said position is classified 
under the civil service act shall be entitled to all the rights and benefits 


possessed by persons of the same class or grade appointed upon exami- 
nation under the provisions of said act. 


Rute III. 


1. All that part of the executive civil service of the United States 
which has been, or may hereaftcr be, classified under the civil service 
act shall be arranged in branches as follows : The Departmental Service, 
the Custom House Service, the Post Office Service, the Government 
Printing Service, and the Internal Revenue Service. 

2. The Departmental Service shall include officers and employees as 
follows, except those in the service of the Government Printing Office 
and in the service of the several custon houses, post offices, and inter- 
nal revenue districts. 

(a) All officers and employees of whatever designation, except per- 
sons merely employed as laborers or workmen and persons who have 
been nominated for confirmation by the Senate, however or for whatever 
purpose employed, whether compensated by a fixed salary, or otherwise, 
who are serving in, or on detail from— 

The several Executive Departments, the commissions, and offices, in 
the District of Columbia. 

The Railway Mail Service. 

The Indian Service. 

The several pension agencies. 

The Steamboat Inspection Service. 

The Marine Hospital Service. 

The Light House Service. 

The Life Saving Service. 

The several mints and assay offices. 

The Revenue Cutter Service. 

The force employed under custodians of public buildings. 

The several subtreasuries. 

The Engineer Department at Large. 

(6) All executive officers and employees outside of the District of 
Columbia not covered in (a), of whatever designation, whether compen- 
sated by a fixed salary, or otherwise— 

Who are serving in a clerical capacity, or whose duties are in whole 
or in part of a clerical nature. 

Who are serving in the capacity of watchman or messenger. 

Who are serving in the capacity of physician, hospital steward, nurse 
or whose duties are of a medical nature. 

Who are serving in the capacity of draftsman, civil engineer, steam 
engineer, electrical engineer, computer, or fireman. 

Who are in the service of the Supervising Architect’s Office in the 
capacity of superintendent of construction, superintendent of repair, or 
foreman. 

Who are in the service of the Treasury Department in any capacity. 


3. The Custom House Service shall include the officers and em- 
ployees serving in any customs district, whose employees number as 
many as five, who have been, or may hereafter be, classified under the 
civil service act. And whenever in any customs district whose officers 
and employees number less than five the number of officers and em- 
ployees shall be increased to as many as five, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall at once notify the Commission of such increase, and the officers 
and employees in said district shall be included within the classified ser- 
vice from the date of said increase. 

4. The Post Office Service shall include the officers and employees 
in any free-delivery post office who have been, or may hereafter be, 
classified under the civil service act. And whenever the free-delivery 
system shall be established in any post office the Postmaster General 
shall at once notify the Commission of such establishment and the 
officers or employees of said office shal! be included within the classified 
service from the date of such establishment ; and whenever, by order of 
the Postmaster General, any post office shall be consolidated with, and 
made a part of, a free-delivery post office, the Postmaster General shall 
at once notify the Commission of such consolidation, and from the date 
of said order the employees of the office thus made a part of the free- 
delivery office whose names appear on the roster of the Post Office 
Department shall be employees of said free-delivery office, and the per- 
son holding, on the date of said order, the position of postmaster at the 
office thus made a part of said free-delivery office may be made an em- 
ployee in said free-delivery office and may at the time of classification 
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be assigned to any position therein and given any appropriate designa- 
tion which the Postmaster General may direct. 


5. The Government Printing Service shall include the officers and 
employees in the Government Printing Office, who have been, or may 
hereafter be, classified under the civil service act. 


6. The Internal Revenue Service shall include the officers and em- 
ployees in any internal revenue district who have been, or may hereafter 
be, classified under the civil service act. 


7. All officers and employees who have heretofore been classified 
under the civil service act shall be considered as still classified and sub- 
ject to the provisions of these rules. 


8. The following mentioned positions or employees shall not be 
subject to the provisions of these rules : 

(a) Any position filled by a person whose place of private business 
is conveniently located for his performance of the duties of said position, 
or any position filled by a person remunerated in one sum both for 
services rendered therein, and for necessary rent, fuel, and lights fur- 
nished for the performance of the duties thereof: Provided, that in 
either case the performance of the duties of said position requires only 
a portion of the time and attention of the occupant, paying him a com- 
pensation not exceeding, for his personal salary only, three hundred 
dollars per annum, and permitting of his pursuing other regular business 
or occupation. 

(6) Any person in the military or naval service of the United States 
who is detailed for the performance of civil duties. 

(c) Any person employed in a foreign country, under the State 
Department, or temporarily employed in confidential capacity in a for- 
eign country. 

(@) Any position whose duties are of a quasi-military or quasi-naval 
character and for the performance of whose duties a person is enlisted for 
a term of years. 


RuLeE IV. 


1. In pursuance of the provisions of section 2 of the civil service act 
there shall be provided, to test fitness for admission to positions which 
have been, or may hereafter be, classified under the civil service act, ex- 
aminations of a practical and suitable character involving such subjects 
and tests as the Commission may direct. 


2. No person shall be appointed to, or be employed in, any position 
which has been, or may hereafter be, classified under the civil service act, 
until he shall have passed the examination provided therefor, or unless 
he is especially exempt from examination by the provisions of said act or 
the rules made in pursuance thereof. 


3. In pursuance of the provisions of section 2 of the civil service 
act, wherever competent persons can be found who are willing to com- 
pete, no noncompetitive examination shall be given except as follows : 


(2) To test fitness for transfer or for promotion in a part of the ser- 
vice to which promotion regulations have not been applied. 

(4) To test fitness for appointment of Indians as superintendents, 
teachers, teachers of industries, kindergartners, and physicians in the 
Indian Service at large. 

The noncompetitive examinations of Indians for the positions men- 
tioned shall consist of such tests of fitness, not disapproved by the Com- 
mission, as may be determined upon by the Secretary of the Interior. A 
statement of the result of every noncompetitive test, and all appoint- 
ments, transfers or promotions based thereon shall be immediately for- 
warded to the Commission. 


4. In pursuance of the provisions of section 3 of the civil service 
act, examinations shall be provided at such places and upon such dates 
as the Commission shall deem most practicable to subserve the conveni- 
ence of applicants and the needs of thc service. 


5. In pursuance of the provisions of section 3 of the civil service 
act, the Commission shall appoint, from persons in the government ser- 
vice, such boards of examiners as it may deem necessary. The members 
of said boards shall perform such duties as the Commission may direct in 
connection with examinations, appointments and promotions, in any part 
of the service which has been, or may hereafter be, classified. The 
members of any board of examiners in the performance of their duties as 
such shall be under the direct and sole control and authority of the Com- 
mission. The duties performed by the members of any board of examin- 
ers in their capacity as such shall be considered part of the duties of the 
office in which they are serving, and time shall be allowed for the per- 
formance of said duties during the office hours of said office. The mem- 
bers of any board of examiners shall not all be adherents of one political 
party, when persons of other political parties are available and compe- 
tent to serve upon said board. 


6. In pursuance of the provisions of section 3 of the civil service 
act, all executive officers of the United States shall facilitate civil service 
examinations ; and postmasters, customs officers, internal revenue offi- 
cers, and custodians of public buildings at places where such examina- 
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tions are to be held, shall, for the purpose of such examinations, permit 
and arrange for the use of suitable rooms under their charge, and for 
heating, lighting, and furnishing the same. 


RULE V. 


1. Every applicant for examination must be a citizen of the United 
States, must be of proper age, and must make an application under oath, 
upon a form prescribed by the Commission, and accompanied by such 
certificates as may be prescribed. 


2. No application for examination shall be accepted from any per- 
son serving in the army, the navy, or marine corps of the United States, 
unless the written consent of the head of the Department under which 
said person is enlisted is filed with his application. 


3. The Commission may, in its discretion, refuse to examine an ap- 
plicant, or to certify an eligible, who is physically so disabled as to be 
rendered unfit for his performance of the duties of the position to which 
he seeks appointment ; or who has been guilty of a crime or of infamous 
or notoriously disgraceful conduct ; or who has been dismissed from the 
service for delinquency or misconduct within one year next preceding the 
date of his application ; or who has intentionally made a false statement 
in any material fact, or practiced or attempted to practice any deception 
or fraud in securing his registration or appointment, Any of the fore- 
going disqualifications shall be good cause for the removal of an eligible 
from the service after his appointment. 


4. No application for examination shall be accepted unless the ap- 
plicant is within the age limitations fixed herein for entrance to the 
position to which he seeks to be appointed: Provided, That subject to 
the other conditions of these rules the application of any person whose 
claim of preference under the provisions of section 1754 of the Revised 
Statutes has been allowed by the Commision may be accepted without 
regard to his age. The age limitations for entrance to positions in the 
different branches of the service shall be as follows: 


DEPARTMENTAL SERVICE: Minimum. Maximum. 
Page or messenger boy 18 
Apprentice (or student) 20 
Printer’s assistant and messenger No limit. 
Positions in Railway Mail Service . 35 
Superintendent, physician, supervisor, day school in- 

spector, and matron, Indian Service 55 
All other positions in the Indian Service .. ee 45 | 
All other positions ai No limit. 
(These limitations shall not apply in the case of wive: 
of superintendents of Indian schools who apply for ex- 
amination for the position of teacher or matron.) 


CUSTOM HOUSE SERVICE: 
Clerk and messenger Do. 
Other positions Do. 


POST OFFICE SERVICE: 
40 
18 No limit. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING SERVICE: 
All positions (male) 21 Do. 
All positions (female) 18 Do. 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE: 


owes 18 Do. 
Other positions 21 Do. 


5. No application shall be accepted for examination for a position 
which belongs to one of the recognized mechanical trades unless it shall 
be shown that the applicant has served as apprentice or as journeyman 
or as apprentice and journeyman at said trade for such periods as the 
Commission may prescribe. 


RuLeE VI. 
The following named employees or positions which have been, or 


may hereafter be, classified under the civil service act shall be excepted 
from the requirement of examination or registration: 


DEPARTMENTAL SERVICE: 
(a) Private secretaries or confidential clerks (not exceeding two) to 
the President or to the head of each of the eight Executive Departments. 
(4) Indians employed in the Indian service at large, except those em- 
ployed as superintendents, teachers, teachers of industries, kindergart- 
ners, and physicians. 
Custom HOUSE SERVICE: 
(a) One cashier in each customs district. 


(4) One chief or principal deputy or assistant collector in each cus- 
toms district whose employees number as many as I50. 


Post OFFICE SERVICE: 

(a) One assistant postmaster, or chief assistant to the postmaster, 
of whatever designation, at each post office. 

(4) One cashier of each first-class post office when employed under 
the roster title of cashier only. 
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INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE: 
One cashier in each internal revenue district. 


RuLeE VII. 


1. Examination papers shall be rated on a scale of 100, and the 
subjects therein shall be given such relative weights as the Commission 
may prescribe. After a competitor’s papers have been rated, he shall be 
duly notified of the result thereof. 


2. Every competitor who attains an average percentage of 70 or 
over shall be eligible for appointment to the position for which he was 
examined; and the names of eligibles shall be entered, in the order of 
their average percentages, on the proper register of eligibles: Provided, 
That the names of all competitors whose claims to preference under the 
provisions of section 1754 of the Revised Statutes have been allowed by 
the Commission, and who attain an average of 65 or over, shall be 
placed, in the order of their average percentages, at the head of the 
proper register of eligibles. 


3. For filling vacancies in positions for which competitive tests are 
not practicable, the registration of applicants shall be in the order in 
which they fulfill the requirements prescribed therefor by regulation of 
the Commission: Provided, That persons who served in the military 
or naval service of the United States in the late war of the rebellion and 
were honorably discharged therefrom, and persons who have been sep- 
arated from such positions above mentioned through no delinquency or 
misconduct, shall be placed at the head of the proper register in the order 
of their fulfillment of said requirements. 


4. The term of eligibility shall be one year from the date on which 
the name of the eligible is entered upon the register. 


RuLE VIII. 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 2 of the civil service act, 
whenever a vacancy occurs in any position which has been, or may here- 
after be, classified under the civil service act, and which is not an ex- 
cepted position, the filling of said vacancy, unless filled through non- 
competitive examination or by reinstatement, transfer, promotion, or 
reduction, shall be governed as follows : 


1. The appointing or nominating officer shall request certification 
to him of the names of eligibles for the position vacant, and the Com- 
mission shall certify to said officer from the proper register the three 
names at the head thereof which have not been three times certified to 
the department or office in which the vacancy exists: Provided, That 
certification for temporary appointment shall not be counted as one of 
the three certifications to which an eligible is entitled: And provided 
further, That whenever the sex of those whose names are to be certi- 
fied is fixed by any law, rule or regulation, or is specified in the request 
for certification, the names of those of the sex so fixed or specified shall be 
certified, but in other cases certification shall be made without regard to sex. 


2. Of the three names certified the nominating or appointing officer 
shall select one, and if at the time of selection there are more vacancies 
than one he may select more than one name, unless otherwise directed by 
the Commission. 


3. If an eligible who is not entitled to certification is certified and 
appointed, his appointment shall be immediately revoked by the appoint- 
ing officer upon notification from the Commission. 


4. A person selected for appointment shall be notified of his selec- 
tion by the appointing or nominating officer, and upon his acceptance 
shall receive from the appointing officer a certificate of appointment for 
a probationary period of six months, at the end of which period, if the 
conduct and capacity of the probationer are satisfactory to the appointing 
officer, his retention in the service shall be equivalent to his absolute ap- 
pointment; but if his conduct or capacity be not satisfactory, he shall be 
notified by the appointing officer that he will not receive absolute ap- 
pointment because of such unsatisfactory conduct or want of capacity; 
and such notification shall discharge him from the service: Provided, 
That the probation of an employee in the Indian school service shall 
terminate at the end of the school year in which he is appointed: And 
provided further, That the time which an employee has actually served 
as substitute in parts of the service where substitutes are authorized shall 
be counted as part of the probationary period of his regular appoint- 
ment ; but that time served under a temporary appointment shall not be 
so counted. 


5. If the appointing or nominating officer shall object to an eligible 
named in the certificate, stating that, because of some physical defect, 
mental unsoundness, or moral disqualification, particularly specified, said 
eligible would be incompetent or unfit for the performance of the duties 
of the vacant position, and if said officer shall sustain such objection with 
evidence satisfactory to the Commission, the Commission may certify the 
eligible on the register who is in average percentage next below those 
already certified, in place of the one to whom objection is made and sus- 
tained. 
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6. Certifications for appointment of persons for service in, or on di- 
rect detail from, any department or office in Washington, D. C., shall be 
so made as to maintain, as nearly as possible, the apportionment of such 
appointments among the several States and Territories and District of 
Columbia upon the basis of population, except to appointments in the 
Government Printing Office, to the position of printer’s assistant, skilled 
helper and operative, in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, to posi- 
tions in the post quartermaster’s office, in the pension agency, and other 
local officers, in the District of Columbia ; and to the positions of page 
or messetiger boy, and apprentice or student, 


7. Within any part of the service to which promotion regulations 
have been, or may hereafter be, applied, certification of those eligible to 
original appointment shall not be made for filling a vacancy in a position 
above the lowest class in any grade, wherever there is any person eligi- 
ble, and willing, to be promoted to said vacancy: Provided, That a va- 
cancy in any position requiring the exercise of technical or professional 
knowledge may be filled by original appointment. 


8. When two or more eligibles on a register have the same average 
percentage, preference in certification shall be determined by the order in 
which their applications were filed. 


g. For filling vacancies in positions outside of the District of Col- 
umbia and in positions in the pension agency, the depot quartermaster’s 
office, and other local offices, in the District of Columbia, the territory 
of the United States shall be arranged in such sections or districts as 
the Commission may determine ; and an eligible shall be certified, in his 
order, to vacancies in the section or district in which he resides, and upon 
his written request to vacancies in any One or more of the other sections 
or districts: Provided, That in the Custom House Service, Post Office 
Service, or Internal Revenue Service, an eligible shall be certified only 
to vacancies in the customs districts, post office, or internal revenue dis- 
trict where he was examined. 


10. In any part of the Service in which the employment of substi- 
tutes is not prohibited by law, there may be certified and appointed in 
the manner provided for in this rule, only such number of substitutes as 
are actually needed for the performance of substitute duty. 


11. In any part of the Service in which substitutes are employed, 
certifications of those eligible to original appointment shall be made for 
filling vacancies in substitute positions only, and vacancies in regular 
positions shall be filled by the appointment or promotion thereto of sub- 
stitutes in the order of their original appointment as substitutes, when- 
ever there are substitutes of the required sex who are eligible and willing 
to be so appointed or promoted. Substitutes so appointed or promoted 
shall, however, be subject to the provisions of these rules relating to pro- 
bation and permanent appointment. 


12. Upon request of the appointing or nominating officer, prefer- 
ence in certification may be given to the wife of the superintendent of an 
Indian school for filling a vacancy in the position of teacher or matron 
in said school. 


13. Whenever there shall occur a vacancy which the public interest 
requires shall be immediately filled and which can not be so filled in 
time to meet the emergency by certification from the eligible registers, 
such vacancy may, subject to the approval of the Commission, be filled 
by temporary appointment without examination until a regular appoint- 
ment can be made. Such temporary appoinment shall in no case con- 
tinue longer than ninety days, and shall expire by limitation at the end 
of that time. No person shall serve longer than ninety days in any one 
year under such temporary appointment or appointments, and in any 
event only until a regular appointment can be made through examina- 
tion and certification. Said year limitation shall begin to run in the case 
of any person on the date of his first such appointment: Provided, That 
whenever an emergency shall arise requiring that a vacant position in any 
internal revenue district shall be filled before a certificate can be issued 
by the Commission and an appointment made thereto in the manner pro- 
vided in these rules, such position may be filled without regard to the 
provisions of these rules by temporary appointment for a period not to 
exceed thirty days and only for such period as may be required for the 
execution of the necessary details of an appointment thereto in accord- 
ance with said provisions, but no person shall receive such temporary 
appointment who within the ninety days next previous thereto has been 
separated from a position in said district to which he was temporarily 
appointed under the provisions of this section. 


14. Whenever a temporary appointment shall be made through cer- 
tification from theeligible registers of the Commission in the manner pro- 
vided in these rules, such temporary appointment shall in no case con- 
tinue longer than six months and shall expire by limitation at the end of 
that period. 

RuLE IX. 

A vacancy in any position which has been, or may hereafter be, class- 
ified under the civil service act, may, upon requisition of the proper 
officer and the certificate of the Commission, be filled by the reinstate- 
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ment, without examination, of any person who, within one year next pre- 
ceding the date of said requisition, has, through no delinquency or miscon- 
duct, been separated from a position in the classified service at the date of 
said requisition and in that department or office and that branch of the ser- 
vice in which said vacancy exists: Provided, That for original entrance to 
the position proposed to be filled by reinstatement there is not required by 
these rules, in the opinion of the Commission, an examination involving es- 
sential tests different from or higher than those involved in the examina- 
tion for original entrance to the position formerly held by the person 
proposed to be reinstated: And provided further, That, subject to the 
other conditions of these rules, any person who served in the military or 
naval service of the United States in the late war of the rebellion and 
was honorably discharged therefrom, or the widow of any such person, 
may be reinstated without regard to the length of time he or she has 
been separated from the service. 


RULE X. 


Within that part of the civil service of the United States which has 
been, or may hereafter be, classified under the civil service act, transfers 
shall be governed as follows : 


1. A person in any department or office may be transferred within 
the same department or office and the same branch of the service upon 
any test of fitness, not disapproved by the Commission, which may be 
determined upon by the appointing officer, subject to the limitations of 
the provisos of section 2 of this rule. 


2 


2. A person who has received absolute appointment may be trans- 
ferred without examination, from any department, office, or branch of 
the service, upon requisition and consent of the proper officers, and the 
certificate of the Commission : Provided, That no transfer shall be made 
of a person to a position within the same department or office and the 
same branch of the service, or to a position in another department, of- 
fice, or branch of the service, if from original entrance to such position 
said person is barred by the age limitations prescribed therefor, or by 
the provisions regulating apportionment, or if in said position there is 
not required, in the judgment of the Commission, the performance of 
the same class of work, or the practice of the same mechanical trade, 
performed or practiced in the position from which transfer is proposed : 
And provided further, That transfer shall not be made without examina- 
tion, provided by the Commission, to a position for original entrance to 
which, in the judgment of the Commission, there is required by these 
rules an examination involving essential tests different from or higher 
than those involved in the examination required for original entrance to 
the position from which transfer is proposed ; but a person employed in 
any grade shall not because of such employment be barred from the 
open competitive examination provided for original entrance to any other 
grade. 

3. Upon requisition of the proper officer and the certificate of the 
Commission, transfer may be made without examination from the office 
of the President of the United States, after continuous service therein for 
the two years next preceding the date of said requisition, to any position 
classified under the civil service act, if in said position there is required, 
in the judgment of the Commission, the performance of the same class 
of work that is required to be performed in the position from which 
transfer is proposed. 


4. Transfer shall not be made from an excepted position to a position 
not excepted: Provided, That a person holding an excepted position at 
the time said position is classified under the civil service act, or a per- 
son holding an excepted position which he entered prior to the Presi- 
dent’s order of November 2, 1894, may, subject to the other conditions 
and provisions of this rule, be transferred to a position not excepted. 


5. Transfer shall not be made from a position not classified under the 
civil service act to a classified position: Provided, That a person who, 
by promotion or transfer from a classified position, has entered a posi- 
tion, appointment to which is made by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and has served continuously 
therein from the date of said promotion or transfer, may be retransferred 
from said Presidential appointment to the position from which he was 
so transferred or to any position to which transfer could be made there- 
from. 


6. Transfer shall not be made from a position outside the District of 
Columbia to a position within the District of Columbia except upon the 
certificate of the Commission, subject to the other conditions and provi- 
sions of this rule. 


- 


7. Any person who has been transferred from a classified position to 
another classified position may be retransferred to the position in which 
he was formerly employed, or to any position to which transfer could be 
made therefrom, without regard to the limitations of this rule. 


a 


8. All transfers herein authorized shall be made only after the issu- 
ance by the Commission of the certificates therefor, except those which 
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may be specifically exempted from such condition by regulation of the 
Commission. 


g. Whenever a person is proposed for transfer from one branch of 
the service to another branch of the service, and from a part of the ser- 
vice not within the provisions regulating apportionment to a part of the 
service within said provisions, and the transfer is one which, under the 
provisions of this rule, may be allowed without examination, such person 
shall be required, precedent to his transfer, to file a statement under 
oath setting forth the same facts accompanied by the same certificates or 
vouchers relating to residence as may be required in an application for 
examination. 

Rule XI, 


t. In pursuance of the requirements of section 7 of the civil service 
act, competitive tests or examinations shall, as far as practicable and 
useful, be established to test fitness for promotion in any part of the civil 
service of the United States which has been, or may hereafter be, classi- 
fied under the civil service act. 


2. The details regulating promotions shall be formulated by the Com- 
mission after consultation with the heads of the several departments, 
bureaus, or offices. It shall be the duty of the head of each depart- 
ment, bureau, or office, when such regulations have been formulated, to 
promulgate the same, and any amendments or revocations thereof shall 
be approved by the Commission before going into effect. 

3. The Commission shall, upon the nomination of the head of each 
department, bureau, or office, designate and select a suitable number of 
persons, not less than three, in said department, bureau. or office, to be 
members of a board of promotion. In the departments, bureaus, or 
offices in Washington, and in all other offices, the members of any board 
of examiners shall not all be adherents of one political party, when 
persons of other political parties are available and competent to serve 
upon said board. 


4. Until the regulations herein authorized have been approved for 
any department, bureau, or office, in which promotion regulations 
approved by the Commission are not in force, promotions therein may 
be made from one class to another class which is in the same grade, and 
from one grade to another grade, upon any test of fitness, not disap- 
proved by the Commission, which may be determined upon by the pro- 
moting officer: Provided, That no promotion of a person shall be made, 
except upon examination provided by the Commission, from one class to 
another class, or from one grade to another grade, if for original entrance 
to said class or grade to which promotion is proposed there is required 
by these rules an examination involving essential tests different from or 
higher than those involved in the examination required for original 
entrance to the class or grade from which promotion is proposed: And 
provided further, That no promotion of a person shall be made, except 
upon examination provided by the Commission, to a position in which, 
in the judgment of the Commission, there is not required the perform- 
ance of the same class of work, or the practice of the same mechanical 
trade, which is required to be performed or practiced, in the position 
from which promotion is proposed ; but a person employed in any grade 
shall not, because of such employment, be barred from the open com- 
petitive examination provided for original entrance to any other grade : 
And provided further, That no promotion of a person shall be made to 
a class or grade from original entrance to which such person is barred by 
the age limitations prescribed therefor or by the provisions regulating 
apportionment. 


RuLE XII, 


1. In pursuance of the provisions of section 2 of the civil service act, 
every nominating or appointing officer in the executive civil service of 
the United States shall furnish to the Commission a list of all the posi- 
tions and employments under his control and authority, together with 
the names, designations, compensations, and dates of appointment or em- 
ployment of all persons serving in said positions or employments; said 
list to be arranged as follows : (a) Classified positions not excepted from 
examination ; (4) Classified positions excepted from examinations ; (c) 
Unclassified positions. 

2. Every nominating or appointing officer in the Executive civil ser- 
vice shall report in detail to the Commission, in form and manner to be 
prescribed by the Commission, all changes, as soon as made, and the 
dates thereof, in the service under his control and authority, setting forth 
among other things the following: The position to which an appoint- 
ment or reinstatement is made ; the position from which a separation is 
made, whether the same was caused by dismissal, resignation, or death ; 
and the position from which and the position to which a transfer or pro- 
motion is made; the compensation of every position from which or to 
which a change is made ; the name of every person appointed, reinstated, 
promoted, transferred, or separated from the service; and every failure 
to accept an appointment and the reasons therefor. 

Approved May 6, 1896. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


